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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE very flattering reception which the 
'F following work experienced from an in- 
dulgent Public through four ſucceſſive editions, 
has encouraged the Editor to enlarge the plan, 
and thus render the piece of more extenſive uti- 
lity, | 


Tux abilities of Lord CHesTERFIELD to in- 
culcate ſuch precepts as ſhould form the mind 
and faſhion the manners of youth, are too uni- 
verſally admired to need encomium. In the Ap- 
' VICE of that noble Earl to his Son, there are to 
be found ſuch judicious remarks on men, manners, 
and things, connected with ſo intimate a know- 
ledge of the world, that the ſentiments, conſidered 
as maxims, form a very valuable ſyſtem of edu- 
cation. 


Bur as the obſervations of different writers on 
the ſame ſubje& are mutually illuſtrative of each 
other; to render the following work acceptable, 
a variety of Notes are ſubjoined, extracted from a 
{mall treatiſe on politeneſs, entitled © GALAT EO.“ 
This exquiſite piece was written by the Archbi- 
ſhop of Benevento, in the 16th century, about 
the commencement of the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth; and it ſhews (as the Engliſh Tranflator 
obſerves) „ to what a degree of refinement, both 
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« manners and literature, the Italians were arri- 
ved, at a period when we were juſt emerging 
« from ignorance and barbarity,*” Of the trea- 
tiſe thus deſcribed it is only neceſſary further to 
add, that it has been tranſlated into Latin as well 
as the modern languages; and fo cclebrated is the 
fame of the author, that at this day it is proverbial 
in Italy to pronounce of an ill-bred man,“ That 
« he has not read GaLATEO.“ 


Wirnobr intending the moſt diſtant imputa- 


tion of plagiariſm, it may be preſumed, that Lord 
CHESTERFIELD had this very book before him 
when he wrote his Letters to his Son. The reader 
who takes the trouble of comparing the extracts 
from GALATE®O now ſubjoined, with the ſenti- 
ments of the noble Earl, will moſt probably be of 
the ſame opinion, ED 


THAT nothing might be wanting to render 
the following work complete, the PRECEPTSs cf 
Lord BURLEIGH to his SON are added, as high- 


ly eſtimable on the ſubjects of manners and edu- 


cation. The moſt ordinary ſentiments of ſo dig- 
nified a character acquire weight; but when a 
ſeries of well digeſted Precepts, the reſult of great 
knowledge and extenſive experience, are delivered 
for the guidance of a Son in the momentous con- 
cerns of life and happineſs, the Preceptor claims 
our eſteem, and his opinions our reverence. 


To the preceding editions of this work, the 
Marchioneſs de LamBtRT's ADviICE to her Sox, 
| and 
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and the MoRAL REFLECTIONS of the Duc de la 
RocHEFOUCAULT, were annexed, although omit- 
ted to be noticed in the Preface. Thele pieces 
are continued in the preſent edition. But the 
diffuſive, and it is hoped pertinent, extracts from 
GALATEO, together with the PRECEPTS of Lord 
BURrLEIGH to his Sor, and the celebrated Dr. 
FRANKLIN'S WAY To WIZALTE, the latter of 
which is now fir/? introduced as part of this work, 
atord ſo copious an improvement as to give no- 
veity and additional value to this edition. Should 
the Public be of the ſame opinion, the expeCta- 
tion of the Editor will be amply gratified. So 
much depends on education, that ſcarcely too 
much can be advanced on the ſubject ; and even 
if it ſhould fail of ſucceſs, an effort to benefit the 
riling generation is highly honourable, and affords 
that felf-approving hour which is the beſt reward 
of every well-meant endeavours. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD" 


ADVICE TO EIS SON. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


MN Abfent Man is generally either a very weak, 
A or a very affected man; he ie, however, a 
very diſagreeable man in company. He is 
defective in all the common offices of civility ; he 
does not enter into the general converſation, but 
breaks into it from time to time, with ſome ſtarts of 
his own, as if he waked from a dream.. He ſeems 
wrapped up in thought, and poſſibly does not think 
at all: he does not know his moſt intimate acquaint- 
ance by ſight, .or anſwers them as if he were at croſs 
purpoſes, He leaves his hat in one-room, his cane 
in another, and would probably leave his ſhoes in a 
third, if his buckles, though awry, did not ſave them. 
This is a ſure indication, either of a mind ſo weak 
that it cannot bear above one object at a time; or ſo 
affected, that it would be ſuppoſed to be wholly en- 
groſſed by ſome very great and important objects. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. _ and perhaps five or fix 
| more 


2 ABSENCE OF MIND, 


more ſince the Creation, may have had a right to 
abſence, from the intenſe thought their inveſtigations 
required ; but ſuch liberties cannot be claimed by, 
nor will be tolerated in, any other perſons, 


No man is, in any degree, fit for either buſineſs 
or conyerſation, who does not command his attention 
to the preſent object, be it what it will, When I ſee 
a man abſent in mind, I chooſe to be abſent in body ; 
for it is almoſt imp flible for me to ſtay in the room, 
as I cannot ſtand inattention and awkwardneſs. 


I wovLr rather be in company with a dead man, 
than with an abſent one; for if the dead man affords 
me no pleaſure, at leaſt he ſhews me no contempt ; 
whereas the abſent man very plainly, though filently, 


tells me that he does not think me worth his atten- 


tion. Beſides, an abſent man can never make any 
obſervations upon the characters, cuſtoms, and man- 


ners of the company. He may be in the beſt com- 


panies all his lite-time (if they will admit him), and 
never become the wiſer ; we may as well converſe 


with a deaf man, as an abſent one, It is indeed a 
practical blunder to addreſs ourſelves to a man, who, 


we plainly perceive, neither hears, minds, nor under- 


fands us “. 


* It is very unpolite to appear melancholy and thoughtful ; 
and, as it were, abſent from the company where you are, and 


wrapt up in your own reflections. And though perhaps this 


may be allowable in thoſe, who, for many years, have been en- 


.tirely immerſed in the fiudy and contemplation of the liberal 


arts and ſciences ; yet, in other, people, this is by no means to 
be tolerated, Nay, ſuch perſons would act but prudently, it, 


at thoſe ſeaſons when they are diſpoſed to indulge their own 


private meditations, they would ſequeſter themſelves entirely 
from the company of other people. | 
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MAN is fit for neither buſineſs nor pleaſure, 
who either cannot, or does not, command and 

direct his attention to the preſent object, and, in ſome 
degree, baniſh, for that time, all other objects from 
his thoughts. If at a ball, a ſupper, vr a party of 
pleaſure, a man were to be ſolving, in his own mind, 
a problem in Euclid, he would be a very bad com- 
panion, and make a poor figure in that company; 


To this it may be added (by the way) that a well-bre4 man 
ought to check a diſpoſition to gaping frequently; hecauſe this 
yawning propenlity ſeems to ariſe from a certain weakneſs and 
diſguſt 3 when the perſon, who is thus diſpoſed to be gaping 
continually, ants to be ſomewhere elſe rather than where he 
now is; and thercfore appears fick of the converſation and 
amuſements of the preſent company. _ 

And certainly, let a man be ever ſo much inclined to gaping, 
yet if he is intent upon any agreeable amuſement, or engaged 
in any ſerious meditation, he eaſi ly gets rid of this propenſity. 


But he who is idle and diſengaged trom all buſineſs, this habit is 


extremely apt to creep upon him, Hence it comes to paſs, 
that 1 any one perſon happens to gape in a company, who have 
nothing clſe to engage their attention, all the reſt uſually fol- 
low his example; as if he had put them in mind of doing, 
what, if they had thought of it, they otherwiſe intended to 
have done, Now, as in the Latin and other languages, a 
yawning fellow is ſynonimous or equivalent to a negligent and 


ſluggiſh fellow, this idle cuſtom ought certainly to be avoided ; 


being (as was obſerved) diſagreeable to the ſight, offenſive to 
the ear, and contrary alſo to that natural claini which every one 
has to reſpect. For when we indulge ourſelves in this Iiſtleſs 
behaviour, we not only intimate, that the company we are in 
docs not greatly pleaſe us; but alſo make a diſcovery not very 
advantageous to ourſelves ; 1 mean, that we are of a drowſy, 
lethargick diſpoſition; which muſt render us by no means 
amiable or pleaſing to thoſe with whom we have converſe, — 
GALAT TO. 
| B 2 : or 


which all pcople comply with, and certain arts, which 
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or if, in ſtudying a problem in his cloſet, he were to 
think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that he would 
make a very poor mathematician, 


Trrxe is time enough for every thing, in the 
courſe of the day, if you do but one thing at once: 
but there is not time enough in the year, if you will 
do two things at a time. | | 


Tuis ſteady and undiſſipated attention to one ob- 
ject is a ſure mark of a ſuperior genius; as hurry, 
buſtle, and agitation, are the never-failing ſymptoms 
of a weak and frivolous mind. 


InDEED, without attention nothing is to be done: 
want of attention, which is really want of thought, 
is either folly or madneſs. You ſhould not only have 


attention to every thing, but a quickneſs of attention, 
ſo as to obſerve, at once, all the people in the room, 
their motions, their lcoks, and their words; and yet 
without ſtaring at them, and ſeeming to be an ob- 
ſerver. This quick and unobſerved obſervation is 
of infinite advantage in life, and is to be acquired 
with care; aud, on the contrary, what is called ab- 


| ſence, which is a thoughtleſſneſs and want of atten- 


tion about what is doing, makes a man fo like either 


a fool or a madman, that, for my part, I fee no real 


difference. A fool never has. thought ; a madman 
has loſtit; and an abſent man is, for the time, 
without it. 


Ix ſhort, the moſt material knowledge of all, I 
mean the knowledge of the world, is never to be ac- 
quired without great attention; and I know many 
old people, who, though they have lived long in the 
world, are but children ſtill as to the knowledge of 
it, from their levity and inattention. Certain forms, 


all 
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all people aim at, hide, in ſome degree, the truth, 
and give a general exterior reſemblance to almoft 
every body. Attention and ſagacity muſt ſee through 
that veil, and diſcover the natural character. 


Avp to this, there are little attentions which are 
infinitely engaging, and which ſenſibly affect that 
degree of pride and ſelf. love which is inſeparable 
from human nature; as they are unqueſtionable 
proofs of the regard and confideration which we have 
for the perſons to whom we pay them. As for ex- 
ample : Suppoſe you invited any body to dine or ſup 
with you, you ought to recollect if you had obſerved 
that they had any favourite diſh, and take care to 


provide it for them: and when it came, you ſhould 
ſay, ** You ſeemed to me, at ſuch and ſuch a place, 


& to give this diſh a preference, and therefore I or- 
& dered it.— This is the wine that I obſerved you 
liked, and therefore I procured ſome.” Again: 
Moſt people have their weakneſſes ; they have their 
averſions or their likings to ſuch or ſuch things. If 
we were to laugh at a man for his averſion to a cat or 


» S - * 0 o 
cheeſe (which are common antipathies), or, by inat- 


tention or negligence, to let them come in his way 


where we could prevent it; he would, in the firſt caſe, 
think himſelf inſulted, and in the ſecond, ſlighted; 
and would remember both. But, on the other hand, 
our care to procure for him what he likes, and to 
remove from him what he diſlikes, ſhews him that he 
is at leaſt an object of our attention, flatters his va- 
nity, and perhaps makes him more your friend, than 
a more important ſervice would have done. The 
more trifling theſe things are, the more they prove 
vour attention for the perſon, and are conſequently 
the more engaging, Conſult your own breaſt, and 
recolle& how theſe little attention s, when ſhewn you 
by others, flatter that degree of ſelf- love and vanity 
| "4 from 
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are propitiated afterwards to all which that perſon 
ſays or does. The ſame cauſes will have the ſame 
effects in your favour. | 


AWKWARDNESS OF DIFFERENT 
KINDS. 


Me very worthy and enfible 8 have 


certain odd tricks, ill habits, and awkward- 


ne ſſes in their behaviour *, which excite a diſguſt to 


and diſlike of their perſons, that cannot be removed 


* A gentleman ought not to run, or walk in too great a hur- 
ry along the ſtreets; for it is beneath the dignity of a perſon of 
any rank, and more becoming a running-footman or a poſt- 
boy: beſides that, in running, a man appears fatigued, per- 
ſpires freely, and puffs and blows ; all which are miſbecoming 
a man of any conſequence. 


Nor yet ought our pace to be ſo very flow and tortoiſe- 
like, nor ſo ſtately and affected, like that of ſome lady of qua- 


lity, or a bride, 


To ſtagger, likewiſe, or totter about as we walk, and to 
ſtretch ourſelves out, as it were, with monſtrous rides, is 
fooliſh and ridiculous. 


Neither ought your hands to hang dangling down ; nor yet 


your arms to be projected or toſſed backwards and forwards, like 


a plowman that is ſowing his corn, 


Neither ſhould you ſtare a man in the face, whom you meet, 


with your eyes fixed upon him, as if 25 ſaw ſomething to won- 
der at in his appearance, i 


There 


from which no man living is free. Refle& how they 
incline and attract you to that perſon, and how you 
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or overcome by any other valuable endowment or 
merit which they may poſſeſsz. * 


3 


There are ſome people likewiſe, who walk like a timorous 
or blind horſe, lifting up their legs ſo high, as if they were drav:- 
ing them out of a buſhel ; and ſome who ſtamp their feet with 
great violence againſt the ground, and with a noiſe hardly ex- 
ceeded by the rumbling of a waggon. One man throws his 
feet out obliquely, as if he were kicking at you; this man 
knocks one knee againſt the other, or perhaps ſtoops down at 
every ſtep to pull up his ſtockings. There arg ſome, who, by 
an indecent motion of their rumps, have an unequal kind of 
gait, like the waddling of a duck ; all which things, though not 
of much conſequence, yet, being ſomewhat awkward and ua- 
genteel, uſually diſpleaſe. | 


There are others who have a habit of diſtending their jaws 
| every moment, twiſting in their eyes, inflating their cheeks, puf- 
fing, blowing, and many other inelegant ways of disfiguring their 

faces; from which, if they at all ſtudied. what was becoming, 
they would entirely abſtain. For Pallas herſelf, as the poets 
feign, uſed ſometimes to amuſe herſelf with playing upon the 
Pipe; in which ſhe was arrived at no common degree of ex- 
cellence; but as ſhe was one day very intent upon her amuſe- 

ment, ſhe ſtrolled to a fountain, where, ſurveying herſelf in the 
liquid mirror, and obſerving the ſtrange and monſtrous appear- 
ance of her countenance, ſhe bluſhed, and immediately threw 
away her pipe : nor indeed without very good reaſon ; for theſe 
kind of wind-inſtruments are not fit for a lady, nor indeed for a 
gentleman ;z but for the lower ſort of people, who, through ne- 
ceſſity, are obliged to practiſe it as a profeſſion, | 


What is here ſaid of this inelegant diſtortion of the face is ap- 
plicable to every other part of the human body. It is ungenteel 
to be continually thruſting out your tongue, or ſtroking up your 
beard, as many do; to ſmack your fingers or rub your hands ; 
eto elaborate a ſigh,”* with a peculiarly doleful ſound (like peo- 
ple in a fever), which many people are guilty of; or to affect 4 
ſudden ſhivering over your whole body ; or to bawl out when 
you are gaping, like a cotintry fellow that has been * in 
hayloft.—GALAT Eo. oi: 


B4 Now, 


3 AW EWARDINESS. 


Now, awkwardneſs can proceed but from two 
cauſes; either from not having kept good company, 
or from not having attended to it, 


WHEN an awkward fellow firſt comes into a room, 
it is highly probable, that his ſword gets between 
his legs, and throws him down, or makes him ſtumble, 
at leaſt : when he has recovered this accident, he goes 
and places himſelf in the very place of the whole 
room where he ſhould not ; there he ſoon lets his hat 
fall down, and, in taking it up again, throws down 
his cane; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a ſe- 
cond time; ſo that he is a quarter of an hour before 
he is in order again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he 
certainly ſcalds his mouth, and lets either the cup or 
the ſaucer fall, and ſpills the tea or coffee in his 
breeches. At dinner, his awkwardneſs diſtinguiſhes 


itſelf particularly, as he has more to do: there he 


holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, differently from 
other people ; eats with his knife to the great dan- 
ger of his mouth, picks his teeth with his fork, and 
puts his ſpoon, which has been in his throat twenty 
times, into the diſhes again. If he is to carve, he 
can never hit the joint; but, in his vain efforts to 
cut through the bone, ſcarters the ſauce in every 
body's face. He generally daubs himſelf with ſoup 
and greaſe, though his napkin is commonly ſtuck 
through a button-hole, and tickles his chin. When 
he drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glaſs, and be- 
ſprinkles the company. Beſides all this, he has 
ſtrange tricks and geftures ; ſuch as ſnuffing up his 


Noſe, making faces, putting his fingers in his noſe, 


or blowing it and looking atterwards in his handker- 
chief, ſo as to make the company ſick. His hands 
are troubleſome to him when he has not ſomething in 
them, and he does not know where to put them; but 
they are in perpetual motion between his boſom and 
| his 
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his breeches * : he does not wear his cloaths, and, in 
ſhort, does nothing like other people. All this, I 
own, is not in any degree criminal ; but it is highly 
diſagrceable and ridiculous in company, and ought 
moſt carefully to be avoided by whoever deſires to 
pleaſe. | 


From this account of what you ſhould not do, you 
may eahly judge what you ſhould do: and a due at- 
tention to the manners of people of faſhion, and 
who have ſeen the world, will make it habitual and 
familiar to you, 


* The habit which ſome people have got, of thruſting their 
hands into their boſoms, or handling any part of their perſons 
which is uſually covered, is an obvious inſtance of indecency, and 
very improper. 


In like manrer, it is very unbecoming a well-bred man and a 


| gentleman, to make any ſort of preparation, in the preſence of 


others, for complying with the neceſſities of nature; and much 
more ſo, to return to his company before he has completely ad- 
juſted every part of his dreſs. 


There is a ſet of people extremely odious and troubleſome z 
who, in their converſation with others, by their geſtures and be- 
haviour, are really guilty of a lie: for though by che confeſſion 
of every one, the firſt, or at leaſt a more honourable place is 
juſtly due to them, yet they perpetually ſeize upon the very 
loweſt; and it is an intolerable plague to force them np higher; 
for, like a ſtartliſh or refractory horſe, they are every moment 
running back; fo that, in a genteel company, there is an infinite 
deal of trouble with ſuch people, whenever they come to a door; 
for they will by no means in the world be prevailed upon to go 
firſt; but run, ſometimes acroſs you, ſometimes quite back- 
wards, and with their hands and arms defend themfelves, and 
malte ſuch a buſtle, that at every third ſtair you muſt enter into a 
regular conteſt with them ; by which means all the pleaſure of 
your viſit, or ſometimes even the moſt important buſineſs, muſt 
be neceſſarily interrupted, —=GALATE0. : 


THERE 
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TEE RE is, likewiſe, an awkwardneſs of expreſſion 
and words moſt carefully to be avoided; ſuch as falſe 
Engliſh, bad pronunciation, old ſayings, and common 
proverbs; which are ſo many proofs of having kept 
bad and low company. For example: If, inſtead of 
ſaying, that * taſtes are different, and that every man 
* has his own peculiar one,“ you ſhould let off a pro- 
verb, and ſay, that * what is one man's meat is ano- 
ther man's poiſon;“ or elſe, “every one as they 
& like, as the good man ſaid when he kiſſed his 
« c.] ; every body would be perſuaded that you 
had never kept company with any body above foot- 
men and houſemaids. 

THERE is likewiſe an awkwardneſs of the mind, 
that ought to be, and with-care may be, avoided ; as, 
for inſtance, to miſtake or forget names. To ſpeak 
of Mr. What-d'ye-call Him, or Mrs. Thingum, or 
How-d'ye-call Her, is exceſſively awkward and ordi- 
nary. To call people by improper titles and ap- 
pellations is ſo too, as, my Lord, for Sir; and Sir, 
for my Lord. To begin a tory or a narration when 
you are not perfect in it, and cannot go through with 
it, but are forced, poſſibly, to ſay in the middle o. it, 
„ have forgot the reſt,” is very unpleaſant and 
bungling. One muſt be extremely exact, clear, and 
* in every thing one ſays; otherwiſe, in- 
ſtead of entertaining or informing others, one only 


tires and puzzles them. 
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BASHEFULNESE 


ASHFULNESS is the diſtinguiſhing character 

of an Engliſh booby, who appears trightened 
out of his wits if people of faſhion ſpeak to him, and 
bluſhes and ſtammers without being able to give a 
proper anſwer; by which means he becomes truly 
ridiculous, from the groundleſs fear of being laugh- 


Tarr is a very material difference between mo- 
deſty and an awkward baſhfulneſs, which is as ridicu- 
lous as true modeſty is commendable: it is as abſurd 
to be a ſimpleton as to be an impudent fellow; and 
we make ourſelves contemptible, if we cannot come 
into a room and ſpeak to people without being out 
of countenance, or without embarraſſment. A man 
who is really diffident, timid, and baſhful, be his 


merit what it will, never can puſh himſelf in the 


world ; his deſpondency throws him into inaction, 
and the forwaid. the buſtling, and the petulant, will 
always precede him. The manner makes the whole 
difference. What would be impudence in one man, 
is only a proper and decent aſſurance in another. 
A man of ſenſe, and of knowledge of the world, will 
aflert his own rights, and purſue his own objects, as 
ſteadily and intrepidly as the moſt impudent man 
living, and commonly more ſo; but then he has 
art enough to give an outward air of modeſty to all 
he does. This engages and prevails, whilſt the very 
ſame things ſhock and fail, from the over-bearing or 
impudent manner only of deing them. . 


EN GLISH- 
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ENGLISHMEN, in general, are aſhamed of going 
into company. When we avoid ſingularity, what 

ſhould we be aſhamed of ? And why ſhould not we 
go into a mixed company with as much eaſe, and as 
little concern, as we would go into our own room ? 
Vice and ignorance are the only things we ought to 
be aſhamed of: while we keep clear of them, we may 
venture any where without fear or concern, No- 
thing finks a young man into low company ſo ſurely 
as Baſhfulneſs. If he thinks that he ſhall not, he 


moſt ſurely will not pleaſe, 


SOME, indeed, from feeling the pain and inconve- 
miencies of Baſlifulneſs, have ruſhed into the other 
extreme, and turned impudent; as cowards ſome- 
times grow detperate from exceſs of danger: but 
this is equally to be avoided, there being nothing 
more generally ſhocking than impudence. The 
medium between theſe two extremes points out the 
well-bred man, who always feels himſelf firm and 
enſy in all companies; who is modeſt without being 
baſhful, and ſteady without being impudent. 


A MEAN fellow is aſhamed and embarraſſed when 
he comes into company, is diſconcerted when ſpoken 
to, auſwers with difficulty, and does not know how 
to diſpoſe of his hands ; but a gentleman who is ac- 
quainted with the world, appea's in company with a 
graceful and proper aſſurance, and is perfectly eaſy 
and unembarrafled. He is not dazzled by ſuperior 
rank; he pays all rhe reſpect that is due to it, with- 
out being diſconcerted; and can converſe as cafily 
with a king as with any one of his ſubjects. This is 
the great advantage of being introduced young into 
good company. and of converſing with our ſuperiots, 
A well-bred man will converſe with his inferiors 
without inſolence, and with his ſuperiors with re— 
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ſpect, and with eaſe. Add to this, that a. man of a 
gentleman- like behaviour, though of inferior parts, 
is better received than a man of ſuperior abilities, 
who is unacquainted with the world. Modeſty and 
a polite eaſy aſſurance ſhould be united. 


C UMM AMT 


O keep good company, eſpecially at our firſt 
ſetting out, is the way to receive good im- 
preſſions. Good company is not what reſpective 
lets of company are pleaſed either to call or think 
themſelves. It confiits chiefly (though not wholly) 
of people of conſiderable birth, rank, and character 
tor people of neither birth nor rank are frequently 
and very juſtly admitted into it, if diſtinguiſhed by 
any pecuitar merit, or eminency in any liberal art 
or ſeience. So motley a thing is good company, 
that many pcople, without birth, rank, er merit, in- 


trude into it by their own forwardneſs, and others 


get into it by the protection of ſome confide:able 
e In this faſhionable good company, the 
eſt manners and the pureſt language are moſt un- 
queſtionably to be learned; for they eſtabliſh and 
give the ToN to both, which are called the language 
and manners of good company, neither of them 
being alcertained by any legal tr.bunal. 


A conraxy of people of the firſt quality cannot 
be called good company, in the common accepration 
of the phraſe, unleſs they are the faſhionable and 
accredited company of the place ; for people of the 
hrſt quality can be as filly, as 111-bred, and as worth- 

leſs, 


ns COMPANY. 


leſs, as people of the meaneſt degree. And a com- 
pany, conſiſting whoily of peopie of very low con- 
dition, whatever their merit or talents may be, can 
never be called good company ; and therefore 
ſhould not be much frequented, though by no means 
deſpiſed, : 


A corax wholly compaſed of learned men, 
though greatly to be reſpected, is not meant by the 
words geod company + they cannot have the eaſy and 
poliſhed manners of the world, as they do not live 
in it. If we can bear our parts well in ſuch a com- 

any, it will be proper to be in it ſometimes, and 
we thall be more eſteemed in other companics for 
having a place in thut. 


A conrany conſiſting wholly of profeſſed wits 
and poets, is very inviting to young men. who are 
pleaſed with it, it they have-wit themſelves; and it 
they have none, are fooliſhly proud of being one 
of it, But ſuch companies ſhould be trequented with 
moderation and judgment, A wit is a very unpo— 
pular denomination, as it carries terror along with 
it; and people are as much afraid of a wit in com- 
pany as a woman 1s of a gun. which ſhe ſuppoſes 
may go off of itſelf, and do her a miſchief. Their 
acquaintance, however, is worth ſeeking, and their 
company worth frequenting ; but not exclufively 
of others, nor to ſuch a degree as to be conſidered 
only as one of that particular ſet. 


ABovz all thivgs, endeavour to keer company 
with people above you; fo: there you rife, as much 
as vou unk with people below you. When I ſay 
C:mpany above you, I do not mean with regard to 
their birth, but with regard to their merit, and the 
light in which the world conſiders them. 
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"THERE are two ſorts of good company: one, 
which is called the BEAU Mod DE, and conſiſts of 
thoſe people who have the lead in courts, and in the 
gay? part of life; the other conſiſts of thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar merit, or who excel 
in ſome particular or valuable art or ictence. 


Be equally careful to avoid that low company 
which, in every ſenſe of the word, is low indeed ; 


| low in rank, low in parts, low in manners, and low 


in merit, Vanity, that ſource of many of our fol- 
lies, and of ſome of our crimes, has ſunk many a 
man into company in every light infinitely below 
him, for the ſake of being the firſt man in it. There 
he dictates, 1s applauded, and admired ; but he ſoon 
diſgraces himſelf, and diſqualiſies himſelf for any 
better company. | 


Having thus pointed out what company you 
ſhould av.id, and what company you ſhould aflocuate 
with, I ſhall next lay down a tew | 


CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN ADOPTING THE 


MANNERS OF A COMPANY. 


HEN a young man, new in the world, firſt gets 
into company, he determines to conform to and imi- 
tate it. But he too often miſtakes the object of his 
imitation. He has frequently heard the abſurd term 
of genteel and faſhionable vices. He there obſerves 
ſome people who ſhine, and who in general are admir- 
ed and eſteemed ; and perceives that theſe people are 
rakes, drunkards, or gameſters; he therefore adopts 
their vices, miſtaking their defects for their perfee- 
tions, and imagining that they owe their faſhion and 
their luſtre to theſe genteel vices. But it is exactly 
the reverſe; for theſe people have acquired their 

repu- 


reputation by their parts, their learning, their 
breeding, and other real accompluthments ; fond 
only blemiſhed and lowered in the opinions of all rea- 
ſonable people by theſe general and taſhionable vices, 
It is therefore plain that, in theſe mixed characters, 
the good pa't only makes people forgive, but not 
approve the bad, 


Ir a man ſhould, unfortunately, have any vices, 
he ought at leaſt to be content with, his own, and nut 
adopt other people's. The adoption of vice has 
ruined ten times more young men, than natural än- 
elinations. | eff, rage 

| | n 

Lu us imitate the real perfections of the good 
company into which we may get; copy their polite- 
neſs, their carriage, their addreſs, and the eafy and 
well - bred turn of their converſation but we ſhould 
remember, that, let them ſliine ever ſo bright, their 
vices, if they have any, are ſo —.— 
which we ſhould no more endeavourto imitate, than 
we would make artificial warts upog Sur faces, be- 
cauſe ſome very handſome man hae 1155 misfortune 

to have a natural one upon His. We ſhquld, on 
the contrary, think how much .handſomer he would 
have been without it, tne apt ac “ 


| . 92 EIS. 9g 1 4 bod 
Havins thus given you inſtru jons for making 
. a . | * Deen {4 * % * 
you well 8e in good Company. „ 1 proceed 
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Nothing ought to be fal or done which may by any means 
diſcover, that thoſe whoſe company v Ae ii are not much be- 
loved, or, at leaſt, much eſteemed dy Us. 1 
lt ſhould ſeem, therefore, not a very decent cuſtom (wich yet 
is praiſed by ſome people) to affect to be dr ow iy, and event fall 

aſlecp (en purpoſe as it te), Were 4 Pentel company is met 
8 3h of togetlis! 
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next to lay before you, what you will find of equal 
uſe and importance in your commerce with the 
world, ſome directions, or 


RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 


WHEN you are in company talk often, TONY 
but never long ; in that caſe, if you do TY 


together for their mutual entertainment. For, certainly, thoſe 
that behave in this manner, declare in effect, that they do not 
much eſteem thoſe who are preſent, or pay any regard to their 


_ converſation ; not to mention, that ſomething may happen in 


their ſleep (eſpecially if they are any ways indiſpoſed) that may 
be diſagreeable either to the eyes or the ears of the company: 
for one often ſees, in ſuch ſleepy ſolks, the ſweat run down their 
faces, or their ſaliva down their beards, in no very decent manner. 


For the ſame reaſon, it is rather a troubleſome practice, for 
any one to riſe up in an aſſembly thus converſing together, and 
to walk about the room. | 


You meet with ſome people, likewiſe, who are continually 
wriggling and twiſting themſelves about; ſtretching and gaping, 
and rurning themſelves ſometimes on one ſide, ſometimes on ano- 
ther, as if they were ſeized with a ſudden fever ; which is a cer- 
tain indication that they are tired and diſguſted with their pre- 
ſent company. | 


In like manner, they act very improperly who pull out of 
their pockets, firſt one letter, then another, and read them before 
the company. | . 

And much worſe does he behave, who, taking out his ſciſſars 
or his penkniſe, ſets hkimſclf, with great compoſure, to cut and 
poliſh his nails; as if he had an utter contempt for thoſe that 
are preſent, and therefore, to deceive the time, was endeavouring 
to amuſe himſelf in fome other manner. 


We ought alſo carefully to abſtain ſrom thoſe little ways, which 


are much in uſe, of humming a tune to ourſelves, imitating the 
beating of a drum with our fingers upon the table, or kicking 
out our feet alternately in an inſolent manner; for theſe are all 
indications of our dontempt for others. | 


C Moreover . 
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not pleaſe, at leaſt you are furs, not to tire your 
hearers “. 


Moreover, it is by no means decent to ſit in ſuch a manner, 
as either to turn our backs upon any part of the company, or to 
lift up our legs ſo as to diſcover, to the eyes of others, thoſe parts 
of the body which are uſually concealed ; for we never act thus 
but in the preſence of thoſe for WER yore! opinion we have not 
the leaſt regard. - GAL AT EO. 


There are many perfons who never know when to leave off 
prating; and, like a ſhip which, once put in motion by the 
force of the winds, even when the fails are furled, will not ſtop 
fo theſe loquacious people, being carriedon by a certain impulſe, 
continue their career; and, though they have nothing to tallc 
of, they nevertheleſs proceed ; and either inculcate over and 
over again what they have already faid, or utter at random hat- 
ever comes uppermoſt, 


There are alſo ſome people who labour under ſo great and in- 
ſatiable an appetite for talking, that they will interrupt others 
when they are going to ſpeak: and as we ſometimes ſee, on a 
farmer's dunghill in the country, young chickens ſnatching 
grains of corn out of each other's little bills; ſo theſe people 
catch. up the diſcourſe out of the mouth of another who has be- 
gun ſpeaking, and immediately hold forth themſelves ; which is 
fo provoking to ſome people, that they would rather interchange 
blows than words with them, and rather fight than convertc 
with them : for, if you accurately obſerve the humours of man- 
kind, there is nothing which ſooner, or more certainly, provokes 
a man, than the giving a ſudden check to his defires and incli- 
nations, even in the moſt trifling affair. 


Now, as an iminoderate loquacity or love of talking gives diſ- 
guſt, ſo too great a taciturnity, or an affected filence, is very dif. 
agreeable: for, to obſerve an haughty ſilence, where others 
take their turn in the converſation, ſeems to be nothing elſe than 
unwillingneſs to contribute your ſhare to the common entertain- 
ment: and as to ſpeak is to open your mind, as it were, to thoſe 
that hear you; he, on the contrary, who is entirely ſilent, ſeems 
to ſhun all acquaintance with the reſt of the company, Where- 
fore, as thoſe people, who, at their entertainments on any joyſul 
occaſion, drink freely, and perhaps get drunk, love to get rid of 
people who will not drink ; ſo no one deſires to ſce theſe ſilent 

gentry 
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Ixroxn yourſelf of the characters Learn the 
and ſituations of the company, before owe dp 
you give way to what your imagination fee Hou one 
may prompt you to ſay. There are, in mu“ n 
all companies, more wrong heads than 
richt ones, and many more who deſerve, than who 
like cenſure. Should you therefore expatiate in the 
praiſe of ſome virtue, which ſome in company nato- 
riouſly want ; or declaim 85 any vice, which 
others are notorjouſly infected with; your reflections, 
however general be! Lp 05k will, by being ap⸗ 
plicable, be thought perfonal, and tevelled at thoſe . 
people. This conſideration points gut to you ſuf- 
ticiently, nyt to be ſyſpicious and captious yourſelf, 
nor to ſuppoſe that things, becauſe they may, are 
therefore meant at you. | 


Te. ſtories very ſeldom, and, ab- Telling ſto- 
ſolutely, never but where they are is and di- 
very apt, and very ſhort, Omit every Sreſfons. 
circumſtance that is not material, and beware of di- 
reſſions. To have frequent recourſe to narrative, 
. great want of imagination. 


gentry in their chearful, friendly meetings: the moſt agreeable. 

ſociety, therefore, is that where every one is at liberty to ſpeak 
or keep ſilence in his turn, GA LATFCO . Io 
If you have a mind to relate any thing in company, it is 
proper, before you begin, to have the whole Rory, whether 2 
piece of hiſtory or any late occurrence, well ſettled in your mind; 
as alſo, every name and expreſſion ready at hand, that you may 
not be obliged, every moment, to interrupt your narration; and 
Enquire of other people, and beg their aſſiſtance; ſometimes in 
regard to the fact itſelf, ſometimes the names of perſons, and 
other circumſtances, of what you have undertaken to recite, ' + + 
But if you are to relate any thing which was ſaid or done 
amongſt any number of people, you ought not too frequently to 
uſe the expreſſions of He ſaid,” or 4 He replied;“ becauſe 
theſe pronouns agree equally with all the perſons concerned; 
e | and 
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Jy ill- 


not be conſidered as a mark of reſpect.— Gal AT xo. 
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Scizing po-. NEVER hold any body by the but- 
ple by the ton, or the hand, in order to be heard 


button. Gut; for, if people are not willing to 


hear you, you had much better trold your tongue 
„ | 


Long talk- Loox talkers generally ſingle out 
ers and whiſ- ſome unfortunate man in company to 
perers. whiſper, or at leaſt, in a halt voice, to 
convey a continuity of words to. This is exceſſive- 

Fed: and, in ſome degree, a fraud ; conver- 


and this ambiguity muſt neceſſarily lead the audience into an er- 
ror. It is proper, therefore, that he who relates any ſact, ſhould 
make uſe of ſome proper names, and take care not to change 
them one for another during the narration. | 
Moreover, the reciter of any incident ought to avoid the men- 
tioning thoſe circumſtances, which, if omitted, the ſtory would 
not be leſs, or rather would be more agreeable without them, 


„% The perſon I ſpeak of was ſon of Mr. Such-a-one, who lives 


& in St. James's- ſtreet; do you know the man? His wife was 
& daughter to Mr. Such-a-one; ſhe was a thin woman, who 
« uſed to come conſtantly to prayers at St. Lawrence's church: 
« you muſt certainly know her. Zounds ! if you don't know 
c her, you know nothing! Or, „He was a handſome, tall, 


« Old gentleman, who wore his own long hair: don't you recol: 


« lect him? No, if the very ſame thing might as well have 
happened to any other perſon which happened to him, all this 


long diſquifition were to little purpoſe ; nay, muſt be very te- 


dious and provoking to the audience; who being impatient to 
arrive at a complete knowledge of the attair which you: have 
begun upon, you ſeem determined to delay the gratifying their 
curioſity as long as poſſible.— GALA T TO. 

* When you are talking to any one, don't be continually 
punciring him in the fide, as fome people are; who, after every 


| ſentence, keep aſking the perſon they are converſing with, “ Did 
not I tell you ſo?“ „ What do you think of the matter?“ 
« What ſay you, Sir?“ and in the mean time they are every mo- 


ment jogging and thruſting him with their elbow ; which can- 


ſation- 
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ſation · ſtock being a joint and common property. 
But if one of theſe unmerciful talkers lays hold of 
you, hear him with patience (and at leaſt ſeeming 
attention), if he is worth obliging; for nothing 
will oblige him more than a patient hearing, as no- 
thing would hurt him more, than either to leave 
him in the midſt of his diſcourſe, or to diſcover 
your impatience under your affliction. 


THERE is nothing ſo brutally ſhock- Inattention 
ing, nor ſo little forgiven, as a ſeeming to perſons 
inattention to the perſon who is ſpeak- peaking. . 
ing to you“; and I have known many a man 


* It is alſo a very diſagreeahle practice to interrupt a perſon, 
by any noiſe, in the midſt of his ſpeech; which, indeed, muſt 
give the perſon interrupted much the ſame pleaſure as it would 
give you, if, when you were juſt reaching the goal in full ſpeed, 
any one ſhould ſuddenly draw you back. | 
Neither is it confiſtent with good manners, when another per- 
ſon is ſpeaking, that you ſhould contrive, either by ſhewing 
: ſomething new, or by calling the attention of the company ano- 
ther way, to make him neglected and forſaken by his audience. 

Neither does it become you to diſmiſs the company, who were 
not invited by you, but by ſome other perſon, | 

You ought alſe to be attentive, when any one is talking to you, 
that you may not be under the neceſſity of aſking every moment, 
« What do you ſay?” * How did you ſay? under which fault, 
indecd, many people labour ; when yet this is not attended with 
leſs trouble to the ſpeaker, than if, in walking, he were every mo- 
ment to kick his foot againſt a ſtone, All theſe practices, and, 
in general, whatever may check the ſpeaker in his courſe, whether 
directly or obliquely, is carefully to be avoided. | 

And if any one be ſomewhat ſlow in ſpeaking, you ought not 
to foreſtall him, or ſupply him with proper words, as if you alone 


were rich and he were poor in exprefſions ; for many people are 


apt to take this ill, thoſe, eſpecially, who have an opinion of their 
own eloquence ; and therctore, they think you do not pay them 
that deſerence which they imagine to be their due, and that you 

ars deſirous of ſuggeſting hints to them in that art, in which they 
lancy themaſclves great proficients,-GALATE 0s 


C43 knocked 
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knocked down for a much lighter provocation than 
that inaitention which I mean. I have ſeen many 
people, who, while you are ſpeaking to them, in- 
ſtead of looking at, and attending to you, fix their 
eyes upon the cieling, or ſome other part of the 
room, look out of the window, play with a dog, twirl 
their \nuft-box, or pick their noſe. Nothing diſ- 
covers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than this, 
and nothing is ſo offenſively ill bred : it is an expli- 
cit declaration on your part, that every the moſt 
trifling object deſerves your attention more than all 
that can be ſaid by the perſon. who is ſpeaking to 
you. Judge of the ſentiments of hatred and re- 
ſentment, which ſuch treatment muſt excite in every 
breaſt where any degree of ſelf love dwells, I repeat 
it again and again, that fort of vanity and ſelf-love 
1: inſeparable Fin human nature, whatever may be 
its rank or condition; even your footman will ſooner 
forget and forgive a boating, tha any manifeſt mark 
of flight and contempt. Be, therefore, not only 


really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly attentive to who- 


ever ſpeaks to you. 


Never in- I is conſidered as the height of ill- 
terrupt any manners to interrupt any perſon while 
ſpeaker. ſpeaking, by ſpeaking yourſelf, or call- 
ing off the attention of the cempany to any new ſub- 
ject. This, however, every child . 


Adopt ra- TAKE, rather than give, the ſubject 
ther than give of the company you are in. If you have 
the ſubject. parts, you will ſnew them, more or leſs, 
upon every ſubject; and if you have not, you had 


better talk fillily upon a ſubject of other people's 


than 6f your own chuſing. 


rene 


NEVER 


ER 
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Nevex diſplay your learning, but cm Conceal your 
particular occaſions. Reſerve it for learning from 
Jearned men. and let even theſe rather the company. 
extort it from you, than appear forward to diſplay it. 
Hence you will be deemed modeſt, and reputed to 
poſſeſs more knowledge than you really have. Never 
ſeem wiſer or more learned than your company. 
The man who affects to diſplay his _— will be 
frequently queſtioned ; and, if found ſuperficial, will 
be ridiculed and deſpiſed ; if otherwife, he will be 
deemed a pedant. Nothing can lefſen real merit 
(which will always ſhew itſelf) in the opinion of the 
world, but an oftentatious diſplay of it by its 
poſſeſſor. 


WueNn you oppoſe or contradict any Contradict 
perſon's aſſertion or opinion, let your with polite- 
manner, your air, your-terms, and your Ms. _ 
tone of voice be ſoft and gentle, and that eaſily and 


naturally, not affectedly. Uſe palliatives when you 


contradict ; ſuch as, “ I may be miſtaken, I am not 
„ ſure, but I believe, I ſhould rather think, &c, *” 


* You ought to accuſtom yourſelf to an elegant, modeſt, and 
pleaſing manner of expreſſion ; and ſuch as hath nothing of- 
< fenſive to thoſe. you converſe with. Thus, inſtead: of ſaying, 
Sir, you don't underſtand me,” you ought rather to ſay, I be- 
e lieve I do not expreſs myſelf ſa clearly as T ought to do.“ It is 


alſo better to ſay, 4 Let us conſider the affair more accurately, 


«* whether aue take it right or not,” than, © You miſtake 3”? or, 
It is not ſo;“ or, You know nothing of tbe matter: for it is 
a polite and amiable praftice to make ſome excuſe for another, 
even in thoſe inftances where you arc convinced he might juſtly 
be blamed : nay, though your friend alone has been miſtaken, 
yet you ſhovld repreſent the miſtake as common to you both: 
and when you have aſcribed ſome part of it to yourſelf, then you 
may venture to admoniſh or to reprove him in ſome ſuch ex- 
prefſions as theſe : “ Mi are under a very great miſtake hers ;" 
ar, * We did not recollect bow we ſettled this affair yeflerday ;. 
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Finiſh. any argument or diſpute with . ſome little 
good-humoured pleaſantry, to ſhew that you are nei- 
ther hurt yeurſelf, nor meant to hurt your anta- 


goniſt; for an argument kept up a good while, often 


occaſions a temporary alienation on each fide. 


Avoid ar- Avon b, as much as you can, in mixed 


gument, if companies, argumentative, polemical 


Poſſible. converſations z ; which certainly indiſ- 


poſe, for a time, the contending parties towards each 
other; and, if the controverſy grows warm and 


noiſy, endeavour to put an end to it by ſome gen- 
teel levity or * 


Always de- "ARGUMENTS ſhould never be main- 
bate with tem- tained with heat and clamour, though 


per. we believe or know ourſelves to be in 


the right ; we ſhould give our opinions modeſtly 
and coolly ; ; and if that will not do, endeavour to 


change the. converſation, by ſaying, “ We ſhall not 
ec he able to convince one another; nor is it neceſ- 


& ſary that we ſhould, ſo let vs talk of ſomething 
66; elfe „** 


om perhaps, it was he alone, and not you, that was ſo for- 


| gertul. 


That kind of expiedions alſo, which rude People ben 


| make uſe of; ſuch a8, « If what you ſay is true, are extremely 


unpolite; for: a man's veracity ought not = very lightly to be 
called in queſtion. _ 

* Thoſe people, likewiſe, who cue whatever't is f beben 
by others, and make every aſſertion matter of diſpute and alter- 
cation, diſcover, by that very behaviour, that they are very little 
acquainted with human nature: for every one is fond of vic- 
tory ; andi it is with extreme reluctance that they ſubmit to be 


overborne, either in converſation or in the management of af- 


fairs. Beſides, to be ſo ready to oppoſe other pœople, upon all 
Ocaſions, is converſing like enemies rather than friends: he, 
therefore, 
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- REMEMBER that there is a local pro- Local pro- 


priety to be obſerved in all companies; Priety to be 


and that what is extremely proper ia Obſerved. 
one company may be, and often is, highly improper 
in another. | Rr rate ; 


THz jokes, bons mots, the little adven- = Jokes, bons 
tures, which may do very well in one #5, KC. 
company, will ſeem flat and tedious when related in 


_ another. The particular characters, the habits, the 
cant of one company may give merit t a word, or a 


geſture, which would have none at all if diveſted of 
thoſe accidental e reumſtances. Here people very 
commonly err; and fond of ſomething that has en- 
rertained them in one company, and in certain Cir- 
cumitances, repeat it with emphaſis in another, where 
it is either infipid, or, it may be, offentive, by being 
ill- timed or miſplaced. Nay, they often do it with 


therefore, that wiſhes to appear amiable and agreeable to his ac- 
quaintance, will not have continually in his mouth expreſſions 
of this kind: © *Tis falſe, Sir: whatever you may think, the af- 
« fair is as I fay;” and the like. Nor let him be fo ready to 
prove every trifle by a hett or wager ; but rather let him make it 
a conſtant rule to ſubmit with congplaiſance to the opinion of 
others, eſpecially in matters.of no great moment : becauſe vic- 
tories of this kind often coſt a man extremely dear; for he that 
comes off victorious in ſome frivolous diſpute, frequently ſuffers 
the loſs of ſome intimate friend; and at the ſame time, makes 
himſelf ſo diſagreeable to others, that they dare not venture to be 
upon a familiar footing with him, for fear of being every moment 
engaged in ſome foolith altercation, 

If any one, however, ſhould, at any time, bedrawn into a diſ- 
pute by the company he is engaged in, let him manage it in a 
mild and gentle manner, and not appear too eager for the vic- 
tory ; but let every one ſo far enjoy his own opinion, as to leave 
the deciſion of the matter in queſtion to the majority, or at Izaft 
to the moit zealous part of the company; and thus the victory, 
as due, will voluntarily Es yiclacd to you, —C altaTto. 


this 
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this filly preamble: T will tell you an excellent 


c thing; or, © I will tell you the beſt thing in the 


& world.” This raiſes expectations, which, when 
abſolutely diſappointed, make the relator of this ex- 
cellent thing look, very deſervedly, lik a fool. 


Egotiſm. Uros all occaſions avoid ſpeaking of 

_ yourſelf, if it be poſſible, Some, abruptly, 

ſpeak advantageoully of themſe ves without either 
pretence or provocation. This is downright impu- 
dence. Others proceed more artfully, as they ima- 
gine; forging accuſations againſt themſelves, and 
complaining of calumnies which they never heard, in 
order to juſtify themſelves, and exhibit a catalogue 
of their many virtues. They acknowledge, in- 


„ deed, it may appear odd, that they ſhould talk thus 


6 of themicly:s, it is what they have a great aver- 
% fon to, and whit they could not have done, if they 


& had not been thus unju'ily and ſcandaloutly abuf- 


& ed.” This t in veil of m»deſty drawa before va- 
nity, is much tho t anſparent to conceal it, even 
from thuſe who have but a m.derate ſhare of pene- 
tration. | 


Ornexs go to work more modeſtly and more flily 
ſtill; they confeſs themſelves, guilty of all the car- 
dinal virtues, by firit degrading them into weak- 
neſſes, and then acknowledging their misfortune in 
Being made up of thoſe weakneſſes. 4 They cannot 
ee people labouring under misfortunes, without 
& ſympathizing with, and endeavouring to help 
„ them. They cannot ſee their fellow-creatures in 
% diſtre!s aithcut relieving them; though, truly, 


their circumitances cannot very well afford it. 


& They cannot avoid ſpeaking the truth, though 
« they acknowledge it to be ſometimes imprudent. 
« In ſhort, they confeſs that, Mich all theſe weak - 
| « nefles, 
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<< neſſes, they are not fit to live in the world, much 
« leſs to proſper in it. But they are now too old to 
« purſue a contrary conduct, and therefore they muſt 
&« rub on as well as they can.“ | 


Trovcn this may appear too ridiculous and outre 


even forthe ſtage, yet it is 0 met with upon 
3 1 


the common ſtage of the worl is principle of 
vanity and pride is ſo ſtrong in human nature, that 
it . e even to the loweſt objects; and we often 
ſee people fiſhing for praiſe, where, admitting all 
they ſay to be true, no juſt praiſe is to be caught. 
One perhaps affirms, that he has rode poſt an hun- 
dred mile: in fix hours: probably, this is a falſehood; 
but, even ſuppoſing it to be true, what then? Why 
it muſt be aUmitted that he 1s a very good Poſt-boy, 
that is all. Another aflerts, perhaps not without a 
few oaths, that he has drank ſix or eight bottles of 
wine at a fitting. It would be charitable to believe 
ſuch a man a har ; for if we do not, we mult certain- 
ly pronounce him à beaſt, | 


THERE are a thouſand ſuch follies and extravagan. 
cies which vanity draws _ into, and Which al- 
ways defeat their own purpoſe. The only method 
of avoiding theſe evils, is never to ſpeak of ourſelves. 
But when, in a narrative, we are obliged to mention 
ourſelves, we ſhould take care not to drop a ſingle 


Word that can directly or inditectly be conſtrued as 


filing for applauſe. Be our characters what they 
will, they will be known; and nobody will take them 
upon our own-words. Nothing that we can ſay our- 
ſelves will varniſh our defects, or add luſtre to our 
perfections; but, on the contrary, it will often make 
the former more glaring, and the latter obſcure. If 
we are filent upon our own merits, neither envy, in- 
dig nation, nor ridicule will obſtruct or allay the ap- 

5 | | | plauſe 
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plauſe which we-may really deſerve, But, if we are 
our own panegyriſts upon any occaſion, however art- 
fully dreſſed or diſguiſed, every one will conſpire 
againſt us, and we ſhall be diſappointed of the very 
end e aim at “. 


82 K +. 


Be not dark Tk x care never to ſeem dark and 
vor myſteri- myſterious ; Which is not only a very 
1 unamiable character, but a very ſuſpi- 

cious one too: if you ſeem myſterious with othets, 

they will be really ſo with you, and you will know 
nothing. The height of abilities is, to have a frank, 
open, and ingepuous exterior, with a prudent and 
reſerved interior; to be upon your own guard, and 
yet, by a ſeeming natural openneſs, to put people off of 


a. a as. wh @ HJSHo 


* Neither ought any one to boaſt of his nobility, his honours, 
or his riches ; much leſs of his own wiſdom : or magnlficently 
to extol the bravery and great actions, either of himſelf or of 

his anceſtors: or what is but too common, at every other 
word to talk of his family: for he that does thus, will appear 
to do it in oppoſition to the preſent company; eſpecially if they 
axe not, or at leaſt think they are not, leſs noble, leſs honourable, 
or leſs brave than himſelf. Or, if they are really his inferiors in 

rank or ſtation, he will be deemed to oppreſs them, as it were, 

by his grandeur ; and deſignedly to reproach them with their 

meanneſs and miſery ; which muſt be univerſally diſpleaſing to 
all mankind, Tt 4 £ l b J 


Nor yet ought any one to extenuate or demean himſelf too 
much, any more than he Mould immoderately exalt himſelf : 

but rather ſubſtract a littte from his ren dignity and merits, 
than arrogate too much by his words, even in the moſt trifling 
Tees: For what is really laudable muſt diſpleaſe in the 

"exceſs, © 3 | TS 


as Yet, it muſt. be obſerve, that thoſe. who immoderately exte- 
. Puate their actions by their words, and renounce thoſe honours 
1 7 Which are indiſputahly their duc, by that vary conduct diſcover 
A greater degree. of pride, even than.thoſe who in this reſpect 
fu what does not belong to them. GALATE0, 
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theirs. The majority of every company 'will:avail 
themſelves of every indiſcreet and unguarded ex- 
preſſion of yours, if they can turn it to their own 


advantage. | 


Artways look people in the face Look peo- 
when you ſpeak to them; the not doing Pleinthe face 
it is thought to imply conſcious. guilt; When ſpeak- 
beſides that you loſe the advantage of 8. 
obſerving, 2 countenances, what impreffion 
your diſcourſe makes upon them. In order to kn 
people's real ſentiments, I truſt much more to my 
eyes than to my cars; for they can ſay whatever 
they have a mind I ſhould hear; but they can ſel- 
dom help looking what they have no intention that 
1 ſhould know. 


Pz1vars ſcandal ſhould never be re- Scandal. 
ceived nor retailed willingly ; for tho“ 


the defamation of others may, for the preſent, gra- 


tify the malignity or the pride 'of our hearts, yer 
cool reflection will draw very diſadvuntageous con- 
eluſions from ſuch a diſpofition : In ſcandal, as in 
robbery, the receiver 1s always thought as bad as 
the thief'®*,” 


Nevrn, in converſation, attack whole Never in- 


| bodies of any kind; for you may there- dulge gener. 


by unneceſſarily make yourſelt a great befloctions. 
number of enemies. Among women, as among 


1 


* We ought not to ſpeak flightingly of others, or of their 
affairs; for, notwithſtanding we may ſeem; by that means, 
to gain the moſt willing and ready attention (from the envy 
which mankind uſually conceive at the advantages and honours 
which are paid to others), yet every one will at length avoid 
us, as they would a miſchievous bull! for all men ſhun the 

| 1 acquaintance 


— — 


people. This is not the accompliſhment of a gentleman, but 
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men, there are good as well as bad, and it may be, 
full as many, or mare good than among men. This 
rule holds as to lawyers, ſoldiers, parſons, courtiers, 
citizens, &c. They are all men, ſubject to the 
ſame paſſions and ſentiments, differing only in the 
manner, according to their ſeveral educations ; and 
jr would be as imprudent as unjuſt to, attack any of 
them by the lump. Jadividuals forgiye fometimes ; 
but bodies and ſocieties never do. Many young 
people think it very genteel and witty to abuſe the 
Clergy ; in which they are extremely miſtaken ; 
ſince, in my opinion, parſons are very like men, and 
neither the better nor the worſe for wearing 2 black 


gown, All general reflections upon nations and {o- | 
cieties are the trite, thread-bare jokes of thoſe who 


ſet up for wit without having any, and ſq have re- 
courſe to common-place. Judge of individuals from 
your own knowledge of them, and not from their ſex, 
profeſſion, or denomination. 


Mimicsy, which is the common. and 
favorite amuſement of little, low minds, 
is in the utmoſt contempt with great ones. It is the 
loweſt and moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. We 
ſhould neither practiſe it, nor applaud it in others, 
Befides that, the perſon mimicked is inſulted ; and, 


Mimicry. 


as I have often obſerved to you before, an inſult is 


never forgiven“. | 


Acquaintance of Reggie addicted to ſcandal ; naturally ſuppo- 
ſing, that what they ſay of others in their company, they will 
ſay of them in the company of others.—GALATE0. 

* Neither ought any thing to be done in an abject, fawning, 
or huffooniſn manner, merely to make other people laugh; 
ſuch as, diftorting opr mouths or our eyes, and imitating the 


folljes and geſticulations of an harlequin or a merry-andrew : 


for no one onght baſely to demean himſelf to pleaſe other 


of 


ew 
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1 wo may frequently me _ people, Swearings 
ood company, interlard their conver- 

fation with oaths, by way of embell.fſhment, as they 
ſuppoſe ; but we mult obſerve too, that thoſe who 
do ſo, are never thoſe who contribute, in any degree, 
to give that company the denomination of gaod 
company. They are generally people of low edu- 
cation; for ſwearing, without having a fingle t. mp- 
tation to plead, is as 1 1 and as illiberal, as it is 
wieked. | 


: WHATEVER we ſay in company, if we Sneering. 
ay it with a ſupercilious, cynical face, 

or an embarratſed countenance, or a filly diſconcert- 
ed grin, it will be ill received. If we mutter it, or 
utter it indiſtinctly and ungracefully, it will be {till 
worſe received *. 


of a mimic and a buffoon; whoſe vulgar and plebeian methods 
of cntertaining their company ought by no means tobe imitated. 


Yet I would not have you affect a ſtupid inſenſibility in this 
reſpect, or too great delicacy on theſe occaſions ; but he that 
can ſeaſonably produce ſomething new and ſmart (in this way} 
and not obvious to every one, let him produce it; but he that 
is not bleſt with this faculty, let him hold his tongee : tor thaſe 
things proceed from the different turn of men's minds ; whick T 
if they are clegant and agreeable, they convey an idea of the in- 
genuity and readineſs of wit in the perſon that utters them; 


which generally gives great plcaſure to others, and renders the 


perſon agreeable and entertaining: but it the contrary is the 
caſe, we muſt expect a contrary effect ; for people that aim at 
this kind of wit, without the ability, are ike an aſs that pretends 


to be pleaſant, or a fat, punch-bellied ſellow, who ſhould at- 


tempt to lead up a minuet, or ſtrip himſelf and dance an horn- 
pipe upon the Rago, —CALATEO. 45 


* He alſo who, either in token of admiration or by way of 
incer, makes a particular kind of noife with his mouth, — ho 


an idea of deformity ; and theſe things, which are thus NE” 


dy ſigns, differ but little from the things themſelves. 
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Talk not of —_—_— talk of your own or other 
— e's domeſtic affairs; yours are no- 
1 Do to them but ws ; theirs are 
— nothing to you. It is a tender RO 
and it is a chance if you do not touch ſomebody or 
other's ſore place. tn this caſe, there 1s no tru had 
to ſpecious appearances, which are often ſo contra- 
ry tothe real fituation of things between men and 
their wives, parents and their children, ſeeming 
friends, &c. that, with the beſt intentions in the 
world, we very often make ſome very difagreeable 
blunders+. 


+ A great part of mankind are ſo wonderfully pteaſe4 with 
themſelves, as not in the leaſt to regard whether they pleaſe or 
diſpleaſe other people: and, in order to diſplay their own 
ſagacity, great ſenſe, and wiſdom, they will-be giving their advice 


to one man, finding fault with another, and diſputing with a 


third ; and, in ſhort, they oppoſe the opinions of other people 
with ſo much vehemence, that from words they often come to 
blows; as they will allow no weight in any one's opinion but 
their own. But to give one's advice to others, unaſked, is, 
in effect, to declare, that we are much wiſer than thoſe to whom 
we give it; 5 and is a kind of reproaching them with their igao- 


rance and inexperience, This freedom, thereſore, ought not 
to be taken with mere common acquaintance; but only with 


thoſe to whom we are united by the moſt intimate friendſhip, 
or thoſe of whom the care and inſpection is particularly com- 
mitted to our charge; or even with a ſtranger, if we perceive 
him to be threatened with any imminent danger. But in our 
daily intercourſe with mankind, we ought to be cautious not to 
obtrude our advice too officiouſly upon others, nor ſhew our; 
ſelves impertinently ſolicitous about their affairs. Into this miſ- 
take, however, many are apt to fall; but, for the moſt part, 
people of no great depth of underſtanding : for theſe ignorant 


and ſaperficial people are led merely by their ſenſes, and ſeldom 


make any deep reflections upon what comes before them; being 


that ſort of men, who have ſcarcely any matters of conſequence 


ſubmitted to their diſquiſition and examination. But however 


this may be, he that is offering his advice * all occaſions, 
and 
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NorhiNd makes a man look ſillier, 


in company, thgg a joke or pleafant,, 


not reliſhed, or not underſtood ; and if he meets 


with a profound ſilence u hen he expected a general 
applauſe; or, what is ſtill worſe, 1t he is deſired to 
explain the joke or An mot, his awkward and embar- 
raſfed fituation is caher imagined than deſcribed. _ 


Be careful. how you repeat in one 
company what you hear in another, | 
Things ſeemingly indifferent may, by circulation, 
have much graver conſequences than may be 1ma- 
gined. There is a kind of general tacit truſt in 
converſation, by which a man is engaged not to re- 
port any thing out of it, though he is not imme- 
diately enjoined ſecrecy. A retailer of this kind 
draws himſelf into a thouſand ſcrapes and diſcuſ- 
ſions, and is fluly and indifferently received wherever 
he goes. . 3 


Secrecy. 


Arways adapt your converſation to Adapt your 
the people you are converſing with ; for converſation 
I ſuppoſe you would not talk upon the to the com- 
ſame ſubject, and in the ſame manner, P?Y* 
to a biſhop, a philoſopher, a captain, and a wo- 
man, | 


Por rE of an ordinary, low educa- Never ſup- 
tion, when they happen to fall into Poſe yourſelf - 
good company, imagine themſelves the theſubjector 
only object of its attention: if the com- Hush of the 
pany whiſpers, it is, to be ſure, concern- Pang. 

ing them; if they laugh, it is at them; and if any 


and thus diſtributing it at random, gives a plain intimation to the 
reſt of the world that they are entirely deſtitute of that wiſdom 
and prudence in which he ſo greatly abounds.—Gararzo. 


D thing 
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thing ambiguous, that by the moſt forced interpre- 
tation can be applied to them, happens to be ſaid, 
they are convinced that it was meant at them; upon 
which they grow out of countenance firſt, and then 
angry. This miſtake is very well ridiculed in the 
Stratagem, where Scrub ſays, © I am ſure they 
„ talked of me, for they laughed conſumedly.“ A 
well-bred man ſeldom thinks, but never ſeems to 
think, himſelf ſlighted, undervalued, or laughed at 
in company, unleſs where it is fo pla'nly marked out, 
that his honour obliges him to reſent it in a proper 
manner. On the contrary, a vulgar man is captious 
and jealous ; eager and impetuous about trifles. He 
ſuſpects himſelf to be ſlighted; thinks every thing 
that is ſaid meant at him: if the company happens 
to laugh, he is perſuaded they laugh at him ; he 
grows angry and teſty, ſays ſomething very imper- 
tinent, and draws himſelf into a ſcrape, by ſhewing 
what he calls a proper ſpirit, and aſſerting himſelt. 
The converſation of a vulgar man alſo always fa- 
yours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of his education and 
company. It turns chiefly upon his domeſtic affairs, 
his ſervants, the excellent order he keeps in his own 

family, and the little anecdotes of the neighbour- 
hood ; all which he relates with emphaſis, as inte- 
_ reſting matters. He is a man-goſſip. 


A cErRTAIN degree of exterior f-ri- 
ouſneſs in looks and motions gives dig— 
nity, without excluding wit and decent chearfulneſs. 
A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a whiffling acti- 
vity of the body, are ſtrong indications of futility. 


Seriouſneſs. 
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E ON SY. 
FOOL ſquanders away, without credit or ad- 


4 vantage to himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe 
ſpends with both. The latter employs his money 
a5 he does his time, and never ſpends a ſhilling of the 
one, nor a minute of the other, but in ſomething 
that 1s either uſeful or rationally pleaſing to himſelf 
or others. The former buys whrever he does not 
want, and does not pay for what be does want. He 
cannot withſtand the cbarms of a toy-ſhop : ſnuf- 
boxes, watches, heads of canes, &c. are his deſtruc- 
tion. Ulis ſervants ard tradeſmen conſpire with his 
own indolence to cheat him ; and, in a very little 
time, he is aſtoniſhed, in the midit of all the ridicu- 
lous ſuperfluities, to find himſelf in want of all the 
real comforts and neceſſaries of life, | 


WIr nov care and method, the largeſt fortune 
will not, and with them almoſt the ſmalleſt will, 
ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you can 
poſibly, pay won money for every thing you buy, 
and avoid bills. Pay that money too yourſelf, and 
not through the hands of any ſervant ; who always 


2 either ſtipulates poundage, or requires a preſent for 
. his good word, as they call it. Where you muſt 
eld. have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, &0c.) pay 
8 them regularly every month and with your own 


ty. hand. Never, from a miſtaken economy, buy a 
thng you do not want, becauſe it is cheap; or, from 

a filly pride, becauſe it is dear. Keep an account, 
in a book, of all that you receive, and of all that you 
pay; for no man Who knows what he receives, and 
what he pays, ever runs ont. I do not mean that 
you ſhould keep an account of the ſhillings and half- 
| D 2 crowns 
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crowns which you may ſpend in chair-hire, operas, 
&c. they are unworthy of the time, and the ink, that 
they would conſume ; leave ſuch minutiz to dull, 
penny-wiſe fellows : but remember, in economy, as 


in every other part of life, to have the proper 


attention to proper objects, and the proper con- 
tempt for little ones. 


FLIENDSRHAF 


frankneſs about them, which makes them the 
eaſy prey and bubbles of the artful and the experi- 
enced: they look upon every knave or fool who 
tells them that he is their friend, to be really ſo; 
and pay that profeſſion of ſimulated friendſhip with 
an indiſcreet and unbounded confidence,. always to 
their loſs, often to their ruin. Beware of theſe prof- 
fered friendfhips. Receive them with great civility, 
but with great incredulity too ; and pay them with 
compliments, but not with confidence. Do not ſup- 
poſe that people become friends at firſt fight, or 
even upon a ſhort acquaintance. Real friendſhip 


is a flow grower; and never thrives, unleſs ingrafted 


upon a ſtock of known and reciprocal merit. 


THERE 1s another kind of nominal friendſhip 
among young people, which is warm for the time, 
but luckily of ſhort duration. This friendſhip is 


haſtily produced, by their being accidentally thrown 
together, and purſuing the ſame courſe of riot and 
debauchery. A fine friendſhip, truly ! and well ce- 
mented by drunkenneſs and lewdneſs, It ſhould 
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rather be called a conſpiracy againſt morals and good- 
manners, and be puniſhed as ſuch by the civil ma- 
iſtrate. However, they have the impudence, and 
the folly, to call this — a friendſhip. They 
purpoſes ; they en- 

gage in quarrels, offenſive and defenſive, for their 
accomplices; they tell one another all they know, 
and often more too; when, of a ſudden, ſome acci- 
dent diſperſes them, and they think no more of each 
other, unleſs it be to betray and laugh at their im- 
prudent confidence, I | 


Wu a man uſes ſtrong proteſtations or oaths to 


make you believe a thing, which is of itſelf fo pro- 


bable that the bare ſaying of it would be ſufficient, 


depend upon it he deceives you, and is highly inte- 
5 * in making you believe it, or elſe he would not 
take ſo much pains. 


REMEMBER to make a great difference between 
companions and friends; for a very complaiſant and 
agreeable companion may, and often does, prove a 


very improper and a very dangerous friend. People 


will, in a great degree, form their opinion of you, 
upon that which they have of your friends; and 
there is a Spaniſh proverb, which ſays, very juſtly, 
« Tell me who you live with, and I will tell you 
© who you are.“ One may fairly ſuppoſe, that a 
man who makes a knave or a fool his friend, has 
ſomething very bad to do, or to conceal. But, at 
the ſame time that you carefully decline the friend- 
{ſhip of knaves and fools, if it can be called friendſhip, 
there is no occaſion to make either of them your ene- 
mies, wantonly and unprovoked; for they are nu- 
merous bodies; and 1 would rather chuſe a ſecure 


neutrality, than alliance or war with either of them. 


You may be a declared enemy to their vices and fol- 
Ts D 3 _ hes, 
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lies, without being marked out by them as a per- 


ſonal one. Their enmity is the next dangerous 
thing to their friendſlip. Have a real reſerve with 
almoſt every- body; and have a ſeeming reſerve with 
almoſt nobody; for it is very diſagreeable to ſeem 
reſerved, and very dangerous not to be ſo. Few 
people find the true medium: many are ridiculouſly 
myſterious and reſerved upon trifles; and many im- 
prudently communicative of all they know. 


GOOD-BREEDING. 


OOD-BREEDING has been very juſtly de- 


fined to be © the reſult of much good. ſenſe, 
& ſome good-nature, and a little ſelf-denial for the 
5 ſake ito others, and with a view to obtain the ſame 
ho indulgence from them.“ 


Goon-BREEDING cannot be attended to too ſoon 
or to much; ; it mult be acquired while young, or 
it is never quite eaſv ; and if it is acquired young, 
will always laſt and be habitual. Horace ſays, 
Duo ſemel 7 imbuta recens, ſerwvabit odorem teſta diu : 
ro ſhew the advantage of giving young people 
good habits and impreſſions in their youth. 


GooD-BREEDING alone can prepoſſeſs people in 


our favour at firſt ſight ; more time being neceſſary 
to diſcover greater talents, Good-breeding, how- 
ever, des nt conſiſt in low bows and formal cere- 
mony ; but in an eaſy, civil, and reſpectful be- 
haviour. 
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INDEED, good - ſenſe in many caſes muſt determine 
good- breeding; for what would be civil at one time, 
and to one perſon, would be rude at another time, 
and to another perſon: there are, however, ſome | 
general rules of good-breeding. As for example : 
To anſwer only Yes, or No, to any perſon, without 
adding Sir, My Lord, or Madam (as it may happen), 
is always extremely rude ; and it is equally ſo not 
to give proper attention and a civil anſwer when 
ſpoken to: ſuch behaviour convinces the perſon who 
is ſpeaking to us, that we deſpiſe him, and do not 
think hun worthy of our attention, or an anſwer. 


A WELL-BRED perſon will take care to anſwer 
with complaiſance when he is ſpoken to; will place 
himſelf at the lower end of the table, unleſs bid to 
go higher ; wall firſt drink to the lady of the houſe, 
and then to the maſter ; he will not eat awkwardly 
or dirtily, nor fit when others ſtand; and he will 
do all this with an air of complaiſance, and not with 
a grave ill-natured leok, as if he did* it all unwil- 
lingly. | 


THERE is nothing more difficult to attain, or ſo 
neceſſary to poſſeſs, as perfect good-breeding, ; which 
is equally inconſiſtent with a ſtiff formality, an im- 
pertinent forwardneſs, and an awkward baſhfulneſs. 
A little ceremony is ſometimes neceflary ; a-certain 


cegree of firmneſs is abſolutely ſo ; and an outward 
modeſty is extremely becoming. 


VIR rug and learning, like gold, have their in- 
trinſic value; but if they are not poliſhed, they cer- 
tainly loſe a great deal of their luſtre: and even po- 
iſhed brafs will paſs upon more people than rough 
gold, What a number of ſins does the chearful, 


eaſy, good-breeding of the French frequently cover! 
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My Lord Bacon ſays, * That a pleaſing figure 
» 


is a perpetual letter of recommendation.“ It is 


certainly an agreeable forerunner of merit, and 


{mooths the way for it. 


A man of good-breeding ſhould be acquainted 
with the forms and particular cuſtoms of Courts. At 
Vienna, men always make curtſeys, inſtead of bows, 
to the Emperor: in France, nobody bows to the 
King, or kiſſes his hand; but in Spain and England, 
bows are made, and hands are kifſed. Thus eve 
Count has ſome peculiarity, which thoſe who viſit 
them ought previouſly to inform themſelves of, to 
avoid blunders and awkwardneſſes. 


VxVV few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the re- 
ſpect which they ſhould ſhev/ to thoſe whom they 
acknowledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors. The 
man of faſhion, and of the world, expreſſes it in its 
fulleſt extent ; but naturally, eafily, and without 
concern: whereas a man who is not uſed to keep 
good company, expreſſes it awkwardly ; one fees 
that he is not uſed to it, and that it coſts him a great 
deal: but I never ſaw the worſt-bred man living 
guilty of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratching his head, and 
ſuch like indecencies, in company that he reſpected, 
In fuch companies, ther: fore. the only point to be 
attended to 1s, to ſhew that reſpect which every body 
means to ſhew, in an caſy, l 
graceful manner. 


IN mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the reſt; and conſe- 
quently, every one claims, and very juſtly, every 
mark of civility and good-breeding. Eaſe is allow- 
ed, but careletinefs and negligence are ä _ 
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bidden. If a man accoſts you, and talks to yu ever 
ſo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe than rudeneiſs, it 
is brutality, to ſnew him, by a manifeſt inattention 
to what he ſays, that you think him a fool or a block- 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more ſo 
with regard to women; who, of whatever rank they 
are, are intitled, in conſideration of their ſex, not 
only to an attentive, but an officious good. breeding 
from men. Their little wants, likings, diſlikes, pre- 
ferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and even im- 
pertinencies, muſt be officiouſly attended to, flatter- 
ed, and, if poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated by a 
well-bred man. You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf 


' thoſe conveniencies and agremens Which are of com- 


mon right ; ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, 


Ke. but on the contrary, always decline them your- 


ſelf, and offer them to others; who, in their turns, 
will offer them to you: ſo that, upon the whole, 
you will, in your turn, enjoy your ſhare of common 


right, 


THe third fort of good-breeding is local, and is 
variouſly modified in not only difterent countries, 
but in different towns of the ſame country, But it 
muſt be founded upon the two former ſorts; they 
are the matter, to which, in this caſe, Faſhion: and 
Cuſtom only give the ditferent ſhapes and impreſ- 
tons, Whoever has the firſt two forts, will eafily_ 
acquire this third ſort of good-breeding, which de- 
pends fingly upon attention and obſervation. It is 
property the poliſh, the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing» 
ſtrokes of good-breeding. - A man of ſenſe, there- 
fore, carefully attends to the local manners of the 
reſpective places where he is, and takes for his mo- 
dels thoſe perſons whom he obſerves to be at the 
head of the faſhion and good-breeding. He watches 
how they addreſs themſelves to their ſuperiors, how 
5 they 
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they accoſt their equals, and how they treat their in- 
feriors; and lets none of thoſe little niceties eſcape 
him, which are to good-breeding what the laſt deli- 
cate and maſterly touches are to a good picture, and 
which the vulgar have no notion of, but by which 
good judges diſtinguiſh the maſter. He attends even 
to their air, dreſs, and motions, and imitates them li- 
berally, and not ſervilely; he copies, but does not 
mimic. Theſe perſonal graces are of very great 
conſequence. They anticipate the ſentiments, be- 
fore merit can engage the underſtanding ; they cap- 
tivate the heart, and give riſe, I believe, to the ex- 
travagant notions of Charms and Philtres. Their 
effects were ſo ſurpriſing, that they were reckoned 
ſupernatural, 


Id ſhort, as it is neceſſary to poſſeſs learning, ho- 
nour, and virtue, to gain the eſteem and admiration 
of mankind, ſo politeneſs and good. breeding are 
equally neceſſary to render us agrecable in converſa- 
tion and common life. Great talents are above the 
gencrality of the world, who neither poſleſs them 
themſelves, nor are competent judges of them in 
others: but all are judges of the lefler talents, ſuch 
as civility, affability, and an agreeable addreſs and 
manner; becauſe they feel the good effects of them, 
as making ſociety eaſy add agrecable. 


To conclude : Be aſſured that the profoundeſt 
learning without good-breeding is unwelcome and 
tireſome pedantry; and good breeding without 
learning 18 but frivolous ; whereas learning adds 
{olidity to good. breeding, and good-breeding gives 
charms and graces to learning ; that a man who 1s 
vot perfectly well-bred, is unfit for good company, 
and unwelcome in it; and that a man who is not 
well bred, is full as unfit for bulincfs as for company. 


Maxt, 
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Mak, then, good- breeding the great object of 
your thoughts and actions. Obſerve carefully the. 
behaviour and manners of thoſe who are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their good-breeding ; imitate, nay, endeavour 
to excel, that you may at leaſt reach them; and be con- 
vinced that good-breeding is to all woridly qualifi- 
cations, what charity 1s to all chriſtian virtues. Ob- 
ſerve how it adorns merit, and how often it covers 
the want of it. ; 


G R AL SSN 


HE graces of the perſon, the countenance, 
and the w+y of ſpeaking, are eſſential things: 
the very ſame thing ſaid by a genieel perſon in an 
engaging way, and gracefully.and diſtinctly ſpoken, 
would pleaſe ; which would ſhock if muttered out 
by an awkward figure, with a ſullen ſerious counte- 
nance. The Poets repreſent Venus as attended by 
the Three Graces, to intimate, that even bcauty will 
not do without. Minerva ought to have three alſo; 

tor without them learning has few attractions. 


* We muſt not think it ſufficient that we do any thing merely 


well; but we ought to make it our ſtudy to do every thing 


gracefully alſo. 

Now, Grace is nothing more than a certain luſtre, which 
ſhines forth from an harmony of the parts of things, properly 
connected and elegantly diſpoſed in regard to the whole: without 
which ſyrametry, indeed, what is really good, may not be beau- 
tiful; and without which, even beauty itſelf is not graceful or 


even pleaſing. And as a diſh, however good or wholeſome, is 


not likely to pleaſe our gueſts, if it has either no flavour at all, 
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Ir we examine ourſelves ſeriouſly, why particu- 
lar people pleaſe and engage us, more than others 
of equal merit, we ſhall always find, that it is be- 
cauſe the former have the Graces, and the latter 
not. I have known many a woman, with an exact 
ſhape, and a ſymmetrical aſſemblage of beautiful fea- 
tures, pleaſe nobody; while others, with very mo— 
derate ſhapes and features, have charmed every body, 
It is certain that Venus will not charm ſo much 
without her attendant Graces, as they will without 
her. Among men, how often has the moſt ſolid merit 
.been negledted, unwelcome, or even rejected for 
want of them! while flim(y parts, little knowledge, 
and leſs merit, introduc: d by the Graces, have been 
received, cheriſhed, and admired ! 


Wu proceed now to inveſtigate what theſe Graces 
are, and to give ſome inſtructions for acquiring 
them. 


or a bad one; thus the behaviour oſ men, though it really offend 
no one, may, nevertheleſs, be inſipid, and even diſtaſteful, unleſs 
a man can learn that ſweetneſs of manners, which, I apprehend, 
1s money called Elegance and Crace. 
Wherefore, every kind of vice ought, indeed, on its own ac- 
count, and without any other cauſe, to be eſteemed extremely 
odlious; for vice is a thing ſo very ſhocking and unbecoming a 
gentleman, that every well-regulated and virtuous mind muſt feel 
pain and diſguſt at the ignominious appearance of it. He, there- 
fore, that is deſirous of appearing amiable in his converſation with 
mankind, ought, above all things, to ſhun every kind of vice ; 
thoſe eſpecially which are the moſt ſhameful and baſe ; ſuch as 
luxury, avarice, cruelty, and the like : of which ſome are evi- 
dently vile and abject; ſuch as gluttony and drunkermels : ſome 
filthy and obſcene ; ſuch as lewaneſs : ſome ſhockingly wicked; 
as murder, and ſo of the reſt. Every one of which is, in its own 
nature, ſome more ſome leſs, peculiarly odious and deteſtable to 
others. Now all theſe vices in general, as things ſcandalous and 
unlawful, render a man thoroughly diſagreeable in common life. 
—CALATEO. | | 
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A MAN's 


A MAx's fortune is frequently de- Aggreg 
eided for ever by his firſt addreſs *. It : 
it is pleaſing, people are hurried aan, into 
a perſuaſion that he has a merit, Which poſſibly he has 
not; as, on the other hand, if it is ungraceful, they 
are immediately prejudiced againſt him; and un- 
willing to allow him the merit which, it may be, he 
has. The worſt bred man in Europe, ſhould a Lady 
drop her fan, would certainly take it up and give it 
to her; the beſt bred man in Europe could do no 
more. The difference, however, would be conhi- 
derable : the latter would ple fe by his graceful ad- 
dreſs in preſenting it; the former would be laughed 
at tor doing it awkwardly. The carr age of a gentle- 
man ſhould be gentee!, and his motions graceful. 
He ſhould be particularly careful of his manner and 
addreſs, when he preſents himſelf in company. Let 


them be reſpectful without meanneſs, eaſy wi hout 


too much familiarity, genteel without affectation, 
and inſinuating without any ſeeming art or deſign, 


Every one ſhould accuſtom himſelf to addreſs others in a 
kind and affable manner; converſe with them, anſwer them, and 
behave to every one as he would to a fellow-citizen, and one 
with whom he was intimately acquainted. In this reſpe& many 
people are greatly defective; who never vouchſafe to look pleaſed 
upon any one; who ſeem glad of every opportunity to contra- 
dict whatever other people aſſert; and, whatever act of kind- 
neſs is tendered them, they reject it with rudeneſs; like foreigners 
or barbarians, who are ſuſpicious of every civility that is ſhewn 
them; who never diſcover the leaſt degree of chearſulneſs, by 
any ſprightly or even friendly converſation ; and whatever over- 
ture of reſpect is ſhewn them, they receive it with diſdain. 
Mr. Such-a-one deſired me to make his compliments to you.“ 
What the Devil have I to do with his compliments? Mr. 
% —— enquired after you lately, and aſked how you did. 
© Let him come and feel my pulie, it he wants to know. Now, 
men of this moroſe ſtamp are, deſervedly, but little loved or 
eſteemed by others.—GALATE 0, | 

Men, 
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Men, as well as women, are much oftener led by 
their hearts than by their underſtandings. The way 
to the heart 1s through the ſenſes ; pleaſe their eyes 
and their ears, and the work 1s half done. 


Art of Ił is a very old and a very true maxim, 
pleaſing. that thoſe kings reign the moſt ſecure, and 
the m.ſt abſolute, who reign in the hearts of their 
people. Their popularity is a better guard than 
their army; and the affections of their ſubjects, a 
better pledge ef their obedience, than their fears, 
This rule is, in proportion, full as true, though up— 
on a different ſcal-, with regard to private people, 
A man who poſſeſſes that great art of pleaſing uni- 
verſally, and of gaining the affections of thote with 
whom he converſes. poſſeſſes a ſtrength which no- 
thing elie can give him: a ſtrength, which facilitates 
and helps his rife ; and which, in caſe of accidents, 
breaks his fail. Few young people of your age ſut- 
ficiently conſider this great point ot popularity; 
and, when they grow older and wiſer, ſtrive in vain 
to recover what they loſt by their neghgence. There 
are three pripcipal cauſes that hinder them from ac- 
quiring this uſeful ſtrength ; pride, inattention, and 
mauvaiſe honte. IJ he firſt, 1 will not, I cannot ſu- 
ſpect yuu of; it is too moch below your under- 
ſlanding. You cannot, and I am ſure you do not, 
think yourſelf ſuperior by nature to the Savoyard 
who cleans your room, or the footman who cleans 
your ſhoes ;* but you may rejoice, and with rcafon, 
at the difference which fortune has made in your fa- 
vour. Enjoy all thoſe advantages; but without 
inſulting thoſe who arc unfortunate enough to want 
thein, or even qoing any thing unneceſſarily that may 
remind them of that want. For my own part, I am 
more upon my guard as to my behaviour to my fer- 
vants, and others who are called my inferiors, than 
1 am towards my equals ; for fear of being ſuſpected 


of 
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of that mean and ungenerous ſentiment, of defiring 
to make others fee] that difference which fortune has, 
and perhaps, too, undeſervedly, made between us. 
Young people do not enough attend to this; but 
falſely imagine that the imperative mood, and a 
rough to..c of authority and decihon, are indicatio.s 
cf ſpirit and courage. 


INATTENTION is always looked upon, tho' ſome- 
times unjuſtly, as the effect of pride and contempt ; 
and where it is thought (o, is never forgiven. In 
this article, young people are generally exceedingly 
to blame, and offend extremely. Their who'e atten- 
tion 1s engrofled by their particular ſet of acquaint- 
ance ; and by ſome few glaring and exalted objects 
of rank, beauty, or parts: all the reſt they think ſo 
little worth their care, that they negl:& even com- 
mon civility towards them. I will frankly confeſs 
to you, that this was one of my great faults when I 
was of your age. Very attentive to pleaſe that ner- 
row Court Circle in which I ſtood enchanted, I con- 
ſidered every thing elſe as bourgrois, and unworthy of 
common civility : I paid my court aſſiduouſly and 
tkiltully enough to ſhining and diſtinguiſhed figures, 
ſuch as miniſters, wit:, and beauties ; but then I 
moſt abſurdly and imprudent!y neglected, and con- 
ſcquently offended all others. By this folly I maile 
myſelf a thouſand enewics of b.th ſexes ; who. 

though J thought them very inſignificant, found 
means to hurt me ellentially, where I wanted to re- 
c: mmend myſelf the moit. I was thought proud, 
though I was only imprudent. A general eaſy ci- 
vility and attention to the common run of ugly wo- 
men, and of middling men, both which 1 filiily 
thought, called, and treated as odd peo le, would 
have mace me as many fri. nds, as by ihe contrary 
conduct I made myſelf enemies. All this too was 
a fure perte; for 1 might equally, and even more 
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ſucceſsfully, have made my court, where I had par- 
ticular views to gratify, I will allow that this taſk 


is often very unpleaſant, and that one pays, with 


ſome unwillingneſs, that tribute of attention to dull 
and tedious men, and to old and ugly women ; but 
it is the loweſt price of popularity and general ap- 
plauſe, which are very well worth urchaſing, were 
they much dearer. f conclude this head with this 
advice to you: Gain, by particular aſſiduity and ad- 
dreſs, the men and women you want ; and, by an 
univerſal civility and attention, pleaſe every body ſo 
far, as to have their good 8 if not their good 
will; or, at leaſt, as to ſecure a partial neutrality. 


MAuvAlisE HONTE not only hinders young people 
from making a great many friends, but makes them a 
great many enemies. They are aſhamed of doing the 
thing that they know to be right, and would other- 
wiſe do, for fear of the momentary laugh of ſome 
fine gentleman or lady, or of ſome mauwvatis plaiſant. 
I have been in this caſe ; and have often wiſhed an 
obſcure acquaintance at the devil, for meeting and 
taking notice of me, when TI was in what I thought 
and called fine company. I have returned their no- 


tice ſhyly, awkwardly, and conſequently offtenfively, 


for fear of a momentary joke; not conſidering, as I 
ought to bave done, that the very people who wou'd 
have joked upon me at firſt, would have efteemed me 
the more for it afterwards. | 


Pons vf ſteadily, and without fear or ſhame, what- 
ever your reaſon tells you is right, and what you ſee 
is practiſed by people of more experience than your- 


ſelf, and of eſtabliſhed characters of good ſenſe and 


good · breeding. 


AFTER all this, perhaps you will ſay, that it is im- 
poſſible to pleaſe every body. I grant it: but it 
does not follow that one ſhould not therefore endea- 
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vour to pleaſe as many as one can. Nay, I will go 
farther, and admit, that it 15 impoſſible for any man 
not to have ſome enemies. But this truth, from 
long experience, I aflert, that he who has the moſt 
friends, and the feweſt enemies, is the ſtrongeſt ; 


ik 
me 


P. will rife the higheſt with the leaſt envy; and fall, it 
oh he does fall, the gentleſt, and the moſt pitied. This 
* is ſurely an object worth purſuing. Purſue it ac— 


cording to the rules I have here given you. I will 
add one obſervation more, and two examples to en- 
force it; and then, as the parſons ſay, conclude, 

The late Duke of Ormond was almoſt the weakeſt, 
but, at the ſame time, the beſt bred, and moſt popu- 
lar man in this kingdom. His education in courts 
and camps, joined to an eaſy, gentle nature, had 
giren him that habitual aifability, thoſe engaging 
manners, and thoſe mechanical attentions, that al- 
moſt ſupphed the place of every talent he wanted; 
and he wanted almoſt every one. They procured 
him the love of all men, without the eſtzem of any. 
He was impeached after the death of Queen Anne, 
only becauſe that, having been engaged in the ſame 
meaſures with thoſe who were neceflarily to be im- 
peached, his impeachment, for form's ſake, became 
neceſſary. But he was impeached without acrimony, , 
and without the leaſt intention that he ſhould ſuffer, 
notwithſtanding the party violence of thoſe times. 
The queſtion for his impeachment, in the Houſe of 
Commons, was carried by many fewer votes, than 
any other queition of impeachment; and Earl Stan- 
hope, then Mr. Stanhope, and Secretary of State, 
who impeached him, very ſoon after negociated and 
concluded his accommodation with the late King ; 
to whom he was to have been preſented the next 
day. But the late Biſtop of Rocheſter, Atterbury, 
who thought that the Jacobite cauſe might ſuffer by 
loling the Duke of Ormond, weat in all haſte, and 
prevailed with the poor weak man to run away 3 
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aſſuring him, that he was only to be gulled into a 
diſgraceful ſubmiſſion, and not to be pardoned in 
conſequence of it. When his ſubſequent attainder 
pes it excited mobs and diſturbances in town. 

e had not a perſonal enemy in the world, and had 
a thouſand friends. All this was ſingly owing to his 
natural deſire of pleaſing ; and to the mechanical 
means that his education, not his parts, had given 
him of doing it.— The other inſtance is the late Pate 
of Marlborough, who ſtudied the art of pleaſing, 
becauſe he well knew the importance of it: he en- 
joyed and uſed it more than ever man did. He 
gained whoever he had a mind to gain ; and he had 
a mind to gain every body, becauſe he knew that 
every body was more or leſs worth gaining. Though 
his power, as Miniſter and General, made him many 
political and party enemies, they did not make him 
one perſonal one ; and the very people who would 
gladly have diſplaced, diſgraced, and -perhaps at- 
tainted the Duke of Marlborough, at the ſame time 
perſonally loved Mr. Churchill, even though his 
private character was blemiſhed by ſordid avarice, 
the moſt unamiable of all vices. He had wound up 
and turned his whole machine to pleaſe and engage. 
He had an inimitable ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in his 
countenance, a tenderneſs in his manner of ſpeaking, 
a graceful dignity in every motion, and an umvertal 
and minute attention to the leaſt things that could 
poflibly pleaſe the leaſt perſon, This was all art in 
him; art, of which he well knew and enjoyed the 
advantages; for no man ever had more interior am- 


bition, pride, and avarice, than he had, 


Choice of A GENTLEMAN always attends even 
amuſements. to the choice of his amuſements. If at 
cards, he will not play at cribbage, all-fours, or 


putt; or, in ſports of exerciſe, be. ſeen at ſkittles, 
| foot- 


foot: ball, leap- frog, cricket, driving of coaches, &e. 
for he knows that ſuch an imitation of the manners 
of the Mob, will indelibly ſtamp him with vulgarity. 
I cannot likewiſe avoid calling playing upon any 
muſical inſtrument illiberal in a gentleman, Mufic 
is uſually reckoned one of the lib ral arts, and not 
unjuſtly; but a man of faſhion who is ſeen piping 
or fiddling at a concert degrades his own dignity. 
If you love muſic, hear it; pay fiddlers to play to 
you, but never fiddle yourſelf, It makes à gentle- 
man appear frivolous and contemptible, leads him 
frequently into bad company, ens waſtes that time 
which might otherwiſe be well employed. 


However trifling ſome things may ſeem, Carving. 
they are no longer fo, when above half the 
world thinks them otherwiſe. Carving, as it occurs at 
leaſt once in every day, is not below our notice. We 
ſhould uſe ourſelves to carve adroitly and genteelly, 
without hacking half an hour acroſs a bone, without 
beſpattering the company with the ſauce, and with- 
out overturning the glaſſes into your neighbours 
pockets. To be awkward in this particular, is ex- 
tremely diſagreeable and ridiculous. It is eafily 
avoided by a little attention and uſe; and a man 
who tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as 
well tell you that he cannot blow his noſe; it is 
both as eaſy and as neceſſary *. 


* RULES FOR BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE. 
: ” is very rude, when at table, to ſcratch any part of your 
ody. 

You ought to take care, alſo, if poſſible, not to ſpit during 
that time; or, if you are under a neceſſity of doing it, it ouglit 
to be done in ſome decent manner, I have ſometimes heard, 
that there were whole nations, formerly, fo temperate, and of ſo 

dry an habit of body, from frequent exerciſe, that they never 


ſpit or blew their noſes on any occaſion, Why cannot we there- 
| E 2 fore 
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1 STupy to acquire that faſhionable 
Ohl chat. 1:nd of /mailralt or chitechat, which 
prevails in all polite aſſemblies, and which, trifling 


fore contain our ſpittle for ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, at leaſt, as is 
ſpent at our meals ? 
We ſhould likewiſe be careful not to cram in our food fo 


greedily, and with ſo voracious an appetite, as to cauſe us to 


hiccup, or be guilty of any thing elſe that may offend the eyes or 
the ears of the company ; which they do who eat in ſuch a 
hurry, as, by their puffing and blowing, to be troubleſome to 
thoſe who ſit near them. 

It is alſo very indecent to rub your teeth with the tablecloth or 
napkin; and to endeavour to pick them with your — is 
more ſo. 

In the preſence alſo of others, to waſh your month, and to 
ſquirt out the wine with which ogg! have performed that opera- 
tion, 1s very unpolite. 

When the table is cleared, to carry about your toothpick i in 
your mouth, like a bird going to build his neſt, or to ſtick it be- 
hind your ear, as a barber does his comb, is no very gentec! 
cuſtom, | | 

They alſo are undoubtedly miſtaken in their notions of polite- 
neſs, who carry their tooth-pick caſes hanging down from thcir 
necks; for, beſides that it is an odd ſight for a gentleman to pro- 
duce any thing of that kind from his bofom, like ſome ſtrolling 
pedlar, this inconvenience muſt alſo follow from ſuch a practice, 
that he who acts thus diſcovers that he is but too well furniſhed 
with every inſtrument of luxury, and too anxious about every 
thing that relates to the belly: and I can fec no reaſon why the 
ſame perſons might not as well diſplay a filver ſpoon hanging 
about their necks. 

To lean with your elbows upon the table, or to fill both your 
cheeks ſo full that your jaws ſeem ſwelled, is by no means agree- 
able. 

Neither ought you, by any token or geſture, to diſcover that 
you take too great pleaſure in any kind of ſod or wine; which 
is a cuſtom more proper for inn-Keepers and paraſites, 

To invite thoſe who ſit at table with you to eat, by expreſ- 
ſions of this Kind, What! have you proclaltned a faſt to- 

day?“ 
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as it may appear, is of uſe in mixed companies, and 
at table. It turns upon the public events of Eu— 
rope, and then is at its beſt; very often upon the 
number, the goodneſs or badneſs, the diſcipline or 
the cloathing of the troops of different princes ; 
ſometimes upon the families, the marriages, the 
relations of princes and conſiderable Wa and 
ſometimes the magnificence of public entertainments, 
balls, maſquerade-, &c. Upon ſuch occaſions, like- 
wiſe, it is not amiſs to know how to parler cuiſine, 


day ?” or, 4 Perhaps here is nothing at table you can make a 
dinner of: or, Pray, Sir, taſte this or this diſn: Thus to 
invite people, I ſay, is by no means a laudable cuſtom, though 
now become familiar to almoſt every one, and practiſed in every 
family ; for though theſe officious people ſhew, that the perſon 
whom they thus invite is really the object of their care, yet they 
give occaſion, by this means, to the perſon invited, to be leſs free 
in his behaviour, and maxe him bluſh at the thought of being 
the ſubject of obſervation. 

For any one to take upon him to help another to any thing 
that is fet upon: the table, I do not think very polite ; unleſs, 
perhaps, the perſon who does this is of much ſuperior dignity, 
ſo that he who reccives it is honoured by the offer : for, if this 
be done amongtt equals, he that offers any thing to another, ap- 
pears, in ſome meaſure, to affect a ſuperiority over him: ſome- 
times, too, what is offered may not be agreeable to the palate of 
another. Beſides, a man by this mcans ſeems to intimate, that 
the entertainment is not very liberally furniſhed out; or, at leaſt, 
that the diſhes are placed in a prepoſtercus order, when one 
abounds and another wants, And it is poſſible that the perſon 
who gives the entertainment may not be very well pleaſed with 
fuch a ſrezdom. Nevertheleſs, in this reſpe& we ought rather 


to do what is uſually done, than what we may think would be 


better done: for it is more adviſeable, in caſes of this nature, to 
err with the multitude, than to be ſingular even in acting right- 
7. But whatever may be proper or improper in this reſpect, 
you ſhould never rcfuſ any thing that is offered you; for you 
will be thought eicher to deſpiſe or to reprove him that offers 
It—GALATE0s | 
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and to be able to diſſert upon the growth and flavour 
of wines. Theſe, it is true, are very little things; 
but they are little things that occur very often, and 
therefore ſhould be ſaid avec gentilleſſe et grace. 


: Tut perſon ſhould be accuratel 

e b clean; : teeth, hands, and walls 
ſhould be particularly ſo; a dirty mouth has real 
ill conſequences to the owner, for it infallibly cauſes 
the decay, as well as the intolerable pain of the 
teeth; and is very offenſive, for it will molt inevita- 
bly ſtink. Nothing looks more ordinary, vulgar, 
and uliberal, than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, 
and ragged nails; the ends of which ſhould be kept 
ſmooth and clean (not tipped with black), and 
{mall ſegments of circles; and every time that the 
hands are w1; ed, rub the ſkin round the nails back- 
wards, that it may not grow up, and ſhorten them 
too much. Upon no account whatever put your 
fingers in your noſe or ca:s. It is the moſt ſhocking, 
naſty, vulgar rudenets, that can be offered to com- 
any. The ears ſhould be waſhed well every morn- 
ing; and in blowing your noſe, never look at it 


afterwards *. 


Trest things may perhaps appear too inſignif- 
cant to be mentioned; but when it is remembered 
that a thouſand little nameleſs things, which every 


* It is extremely ind: cent to ſpit, cough, and expectorate (as 
It were) in company, as ſome hearty fcllows are apt to do; and 
more ſo, when you have blown your noſe, to draw afide and 
examine the contents of your handkerchief ; as if you expected 
pearls or rubies to diſtil from your brain, Theſe kinds of habits, 
in good company, are ſo very nauſcous and diſguſting, that if. 
vie inclulge ourſelves in them, no one can be very fond of our ac- 
quaintance. So far ſrom it, that even thoſe who are inclined to 
with us well, muſt, by theſe and the like diſagreeable cuſtoms, 


be entirely alienated from us. ->GALATEO, 
; One. 


one feels but no one can deſcribe, conſpire to form 
that 2vhole of pleaſing, I think we ought not to call 
them trifling. Beſides, a clean ſhirt and a clean per- 
ſon are as neceſſary to health as not to offend other 
people. I have ever held it as a maxim, and which 
I have lived to ſee verified, that a man who is neg- 
ligent at twenty, will be a ſloven at forty, and into- 
lerable at fifty years of age. 


ATTEND to the compliments of 
congratulation, or condolance, that 
you hear a well-bred man make to his ſuperiors, to 
his equals, and to his inferiors ; watch even his 
countenance and his tone of voice, for they all con- 
ſpire in the main point of pleaſing. There is a cer- 
tain diſtinguiſhing diction of a man of faſhion : he 
will not content himſelf with ſaying, like John 
Trott, to a new-married man, Sir I wiſh you 
© much joy ;* or to a man who has loſt his ſon, 


Compliments *. 


„ Sir, I am ſorry for your loſs;** and both with a 


countenance equally unmoved : but he will ſay in 
effect the ſame thing, in a more elegant and leſs tri- 
vial manner, and with a countenance adapted to the 
occaſion, He will advance with warmth, vivacity, 


* If in your country it be a cuſtomary thing to ſay to any 
one, when you take your leave of him, “ Sir, I kiſs your hand 
with the moſt profound reſpect :** or, “ Sir, I am your moſt 
obcdicnt ſervant, and entirely at your devotion :** or, © Sir, you 
may command my beſt ſervices ; uſe me or abuſe me, at your 
pleaſure, and on every occaſion whatever :** If, I ſay, it be the 
faſhion to uſe theſe and the like forms of expreſſion, I would by 
all means have you make uſe of them as well as other people. 

In Mort, whether in taking leave of, or in writing to any per- 
ſon, you ought to addreſs him, or take leave of him, not as Rea- 
ſon but as Cuſtom requires; not as men uſed to do formerly, or 
as, perhaps, they ought to do; but as they do now at this pre- 
ſent time. GALAT EO. 
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and a chearful countenance, to the new. married man, 
and embracing him, perhaps ſiy to him, „If you 
do juſtice to my attachmen to you, you will judge 
of the joy that I feel upon this occaſion, better 
& than I can expreſs it, &c,” To the other in af- 
fliction he will ady :nce flowly, with a grave compo- 
ſure of countenance, in a more deliberate manner, 
and with a lower voice perhaps ſay, “ I hope you 
«© do me the juſtice to be convinced, that I feel 
«© whatever you feel, and ſhall ever be affected where 
„% you are concerned.“ 


Diticn, THERE is a certain language of converſa- 

| ti n, a faſlnonable diction, of which every 
gentleman ought to be perfectly maſter, in whatever 
language he ſpeaks, The French attend to it care- 
fully, and with great reaſon ; and their language, 
which 13 a language of phra'es, helps them out ex- 
ceedingly. That delicacy of diftion is characteriſti - 
cal of a man of faſhion and good company *, 


* In any continued ſp2zch or narration, your words ought to 
be ſo placed, as the caſe of common converſation requires; I 
mean, that they ſhould neither be perplexcd and intricate, nor 
too ambitiouſly. tranſpoſed, which many are apt to do, from a 
certain affottation of elegance; whoſe diſcourſe is more like the 
forms of a notary, who is cxzplaining ſome inſtrument to others, 
in their vernacular tongue, which he bas written in Latin, than 
to the ſpeech of one man talking to another in the language of 
their own country. A ſtyle thus tranſpoſed and perplexed may 
ſometimes anſwer the end of a man that is making verſes, but is 
always ungraceful in a ſamiliar converſation. | 

Nor ought we only to ubſtain from this poctical manner of 
ſpeaking in common converſation, but alſo from the pompous 
method of thoſe that ſpat in public; tor unleſs we obſerve this 
caution, our diſcourſc will be diſagreeavic and extremely diſguſt- 
ing; though, perhaps, it is a matter of greater ſkill to make thoſe 
ſotemn ſpeeches, than to converſe witli a man in private; but 
then, that kind of el-quiace muſt bs reſe:ved for its proper 
place, A man ovght not to dance, but walk a common pace 
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Da xss is one of the various ingredi- Dreſs and 
ents that contribute to the art of "plea- danciug. 
ling, and therefore an object of ſome attention; for 


along the ſtreet : for though all men can walk, whereas many 
pzople cannot dance; yet the latter ought to be reſerved for a 
wedding, or ſome joyſul occaſion, and not to be practiſed in the 
public Walks. This way of Dun then, ſo full of oſten- 
tation, ouglit by ali means co be avoided, 

Nor, yet would I have you, for this reaſon, accuſtom your- 
ſelf to a mean and abject manner of expreſſing yourſelf z ſach 
as the loweſt dregs of the people, porters, C coblers, and laun- 
dreſſes, uſe 3 but rather, that you ſhould imitate the converſa- 
tion of a wel! bred man, and a perſon of faſhion. How to ac- 
compliſn this, I mall now point out to you; namely, 

Fir, By never diſcourſing upon low, frivolous, dirty, or im- 

odeſt ſubjoRs. 

Secondly, By making choice of ſuch words in your oven lan- 
guage, as a3 CICAT, proper, well-founding, and ſuch as have uſu- 
2ily a good mcaning annexed to them, and do not ſuggeſt to the 
imagination the idca of any thing baſe, filthy, or indecent, 

Thirdly, By ranging your words in an elegant order, ſo that 
they may not appear confuſed, and jumbled togethe r at random, 
nor 2 by too laboured an exactnels, forced into certain regu- 
lar fœt and meaſures. 

Farther, By taking care to pronounce carefully and ai: tinAlly, 
what you have to ſay; and not join together things entirely 
d;Ferent and diſſimilar. | 

If, morcover, in your diſcourſe you are not too flow, like 
man who, at a plentiful table, does not know what to chit 
firit; nor yet too eager, like a man half ſtarved ; but if You 
17 lpeak calmly and deliberately, as a modcrate man ougit to do. 

Laſtiy, If you prenounce each letter and ſyllable with a pro- 
per ſcœcetneſs {vert not like ſome pedagogue who 15 teaching 
children to rend and ſpell), neither ſtifling your words between 
your tecth, as if you were chewing them 3 or huddling them 
tog<Uicr, as if youu were ſwallowing them. B c reeſully attends 
ing to the. precepts then, and a few more of this kind, others 
will hear you gladly and with plcaſure; and you yourſelf will 
obtain, with applauſe, that degree of dignity which becomes a 
Well-broed nan and a gentlmas - GALATEO. 

we 


we cannot help forming ſome opinion of a man's ſenſe 
and character from his dreis. All affectation in 
dreſs implies a flaw in the underſtanding. Men of 
ſenſe carefully avoid any particular character in 
their dreſs ; they are accurately clean for their own 
ſake, but all the reſt is for the ſake of other people. 
A man ſhould dreſs as well, and in the ſame manner, 
as the people of ſenſe and faſhion of the place where 
he is: if he dreſſes more than they, he is a fop ; if 
he dreſſes leſs, he is unpardonably negligent : but 
of the two, a young fellow ſhould be rather too 
much than too little dreſſed ; the exceſs of that fide 
will wear off, with a little age and reflection. 


Tux difference in dreſs between a man and a fop 
3s, that the fop values himſelf upon his dreſs ; and 
the man of ſenſe laughs at it, at the ſame time that 
he knows he muſt not neglect it: there are a thou- 
ſand fooliſh cuſtoms of this kind, which, as they are 
not criminal, muſt be com; lied with, and even chear- 
fully, by men of ſenſe. Diogenes the Cynic was a 
wiſe man for deſpiſing them, but a fool for ſhew- 
ing it. | 


Ws ſhould not attempt to rival, or to excel a fop 
in dreſs ; but it is neceſlary to dreſs, to avoid ſingu- 
larity and ridicule, Great' care ſhould be taken to 
be always drefled like the reaſonable people of our 
own age in the place where we are, whoſe dreſs 1s 
never ſpoken of one way or another, as neither too 
negligent, or too much ſtudied *, , 


* Let your dreſs be conformable to the cuſtoms of the age you 
live in, and ſuitable to your condition: ſor it is not in our power 
to alter the general faſhions at our pleaſure ; which, as they are 
produced, ſo they are ſwallowed up by time. In the mean while, 
every one may make ſhift to accommodate the general faſhion to 
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AwKWARDNESss of carriage is very alienating, and 
a total negligence of dreſs and air, an impertinent 
inſult upon cuſtom and faſhion, Women have great 
influence as to a man's faſhionable character; and an 
_ awkward man will never have their votes, which are 
very numerous, and oftener counted than weighed. 


Wu we are once well-drefſed for the day, we 
ſhould think no more of it afterwards ; and, without 
any ſtiffneſs for fear of diſcompoſing that dreis, we 
ſhould be as eaſy and natural as if we had no cloaths 


on at all. 


Dancins, likewiſe, though a filly trifling thing, 


is one of thoſe eſtabliſhed follies which people of 
ſenſe are ſometimes obliged to conform to ; and if 


they do, they ſhould be able to perform it well. 


his own particular convenience, as the caſe may require. Thus 
(for initance), if you happen to have longer legs than the reſt of 


mankind, and ſhort coats are in vogue, you may take care that 
your coat be not the very ſhorteſt ; but rather ſomewhat leſs 
ſhort than the extremity of the faſhion requires : or, if any one 
has either too ſlender, or too fleſhy, or even diſtorted legs, let not 
ſuch a one diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſtockings of a ſcarlet, or any 
other very conſpicuous colour, that he may not attract the no- 


tice of others to his defects. 


No part of your dreſs ought to beeither too ſplendid, orenor- 
mouſly fringed or laced, leſt, perhaps, you ſhould be ſaid to have 


ſtolen Cupid's mantle, or the buſkins of Ganymede. 


But whatever your cloaths are, take care that they be well 
made ; that they ſit with a grace, and be fitted to your perſon ; 


that you may not appear to have borrowed them of a friend, or 


hired them for the day: but above all things, they ſhould be 
ſuited to your rank and profeſſion ; that a ſcholar be not dreſſed 


like a ſoldier, or an officer like a buffoon or a dancing-maſter.—- 


GALATE0. 
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Ix dancing, the motion of the arms ſhould be par- 
ticularly attended to, as theſe decide a man's being 
genteel or otherwiſe, more than any other part of 
the body. A twiſt or tifineſs in the wriſt will make 
any man look awkward. If a man dances well from 
the waiſt upwards, wears his hat well, and moves his 
head properly, he dances well, Coming into a room 
and preſenting yourſelf to a company ſhould be alſo 
attended to, as this always gives the firſt impreſſion, 
which is often indelible. "Fhoſe who preſent them- 
ſelves well, have a certain dignity in their air, which, 
without the leaſt ſecming mixture of pride, at once 
engages and is reſpected. 


Drirking Drx KING of healths is now growing 
ef healths. out of fuſtuon, and is deemed unpolite in 
good company. Cuiom once had rendered it uni— 
verſal, but the improved manners of the age now 
conſider it as abſurd and vulgar. M hat can be moe 
rude or ridiculuus than to interrupt perſons at their 
meals with an unneceſſary compliment? Abſta'n, 
then, from this filly cuſtom where you find it diſ- 
uſed ; and uſe it only at thoſe tables where it conti- 
nues general “. 


To drink to any one, and teaze him to pledge you in larger 
glaſſes, againſt his inclination, is in itſelf an exccrable cuſtom; 
which, however, has ſo far prevailed, as to appear impoſſible al- 
moſt ever to be aboliſhed, But you will, I am perſuaded, gladly 
abſtain from this vile practice; though, if you ſhould be urged 
by others, and cannot entirely reſiſt their importunity, you may 
thank them, and ſay, that yeu willingly yield them the victory; 
or, without taking a larger draught, you may lightly taſte what 
is preſcntcd to you. 


And incced this cuſtom of drinking healihs is ſufficiently an- - 
cient 3 and was formerly much prafifed in Greece itſelf: for 
Sncratcs is highly applauded by ſome writers, that aſter ſpending 
tus wace night in drinking largely with Ariftopiancs, as ſoon 25 

it 
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A sTEADY affurance is too often im- 
properly ſtiled impudence. For my part, 

1 ſce no impudence, but, on the contrary, infinite 
ole and advantage, in preſenting one's ſelf with 
the ſame coolneſs and unconcern in any and every 
company: till one can do that, I am very ſure that 
one can never preſent one's ſelf well: Whatever is 
done under concern and embarraſſment, muſe be il] 
done; and, till a man is abſolutely eaſy and uncon- 
cerned in every company, he will never be thought 
to have kept good, nor be very welcome im it. Af. 
ſurance and intrepid ity, under the white ba nner of 
ſeeming modeſty, clear the way to meri:, that would 
otherwiſe be diſcouraged by Gifficulties 3 in its Jour- 
ney; whereas bare - faced impudence is the noiſy 
and bluſtering harbinger ofa worthleſs and ſenſeleſs 
e | 


Aſſurance. 


| 
#1 

4 
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A Max of ſenſe may be in haſte, but 
can never be in a hurry, becauſe he | 
knows, that whatever he does in a hurry he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily do very ill. He may be in hate to di ſpate 1 

an affair, but he will take care not to let that haſte 
hinder his doing it well. Little minds are in a 
hurry, when the object proves (as it commonly does) 


Hurry. 


1 r 
5 


it was light in the morning, he would delineate and demonſtrate 
any the moſt ſubtle geometrical problem, witkout the lat hef- 
tation; an evident proof, indecd, that The Wine had net yct Cone 
him any injury; but this is rather to be aſcribed to the itrengen 
of his brain, and to a good con! Fran than to the tempcrance 
of a philoſopher. Vet, from this inſtarce, and cther frivolous 
arguments, ſome people have endeavoured to prove che ex pedi- 
ency of drinking freely ſometimes; thouga { can by no nens 
aſſent to their opinion; notwithflanding that, by 2 pompous 
parade of words, ſome learned men have fo managed it, that an 
unjuſt cauſe has often gained the vit ry, and reaſon {commited 


to ſophiſtry and chicane.— Gar ATE. 
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too big for them; they run, they hare, they puzzle, 


confound, and perplex themſelves; they want to do 
every thing at once, and never do it at all. But a 
man of ſenſe takes the time neceſſary for doing the 
thing he is about well; and his haſte to diſpatch a 
buſineſs, only appears by the continuity of his ap- 
plication to it: he purſues it with a cool ſteadineſs, 
and finiſhes it before he begins any other. 


FREGUEN T and loud laughter is the 


— characteriſtic of folly and ill- manners *: 


it is the manner in which the Mob expreſs their ſilly 


joy at filly things; and they call it being merry. 
In my mind, there is nothing ſo illiberal, and fo ill- 
bred, as audible laughter. True wit or ſenſe never 
yet made any body laugh; they are above it; they 
pleaſe the mind, and give a chearfulneſs to the coun- 
tenance. But it is low buffoonery, or filly accidents, 
that always excite laughter; and that is what people 
of ſenſe and breeding ſhould ſhew themſelves above. 
A man's going to {it down, in the ſuppoſition that he 
has a chair behind him, and falling down upon his 
breech for want of one, ſets a whole company a- 
laughing, when all the wit in the world would not 
do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low and un- 
becoming a thing laughter is; not to mention the 
diſagreeable noiſe that it makes, and the ſhocking 
diſtortion of the face that it occaſions. 


* We ought alſo to abſtain from a focliſh, ruſtic, and inſipid 
horſe- laugh, merely becauſe we have contracted a filly habit of 
laughing, perhaps, rather than from any neceſſity there is for it : 
nor ought you to laugh at any joke or ſmart ſaying of your own 3 
for you will bethought to applaud your own wit. It belongs to 
the company, and not to him who ſays a good thing, to expreſs 
their approbation by a laugh. GALA TEO. 
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Many people, at firſt from awkwardneſs, have got 
a very diſagreeable and ſilly trick of laughing when- 
ever they ſpeak : and I know men of very good parts 
who cannot fay the commonett thing without laugh- 
ing; which makes thoſe who do not know thei 


take them at firſt for natural tools. 


IT is of the utmoſt importance to Letter-writ- 
write letters well; as this is a talent ing. 


which daily occurs, as well in buſineſs as in pleaſure; 


and inaccuracies in orthography, or in ſtyle, are ne- 


ver pardoned but in ladies; nor is it hardly pardon- 


able in them. The Epiſtles of Cicero are the moſt 
perfect models of good writing. 


- LerTExs ſhould be eaſy and natural, and convey 
to the perſons to whom we ſend them, jult what we 


would ſay to thoſe perſons if we were preſent with 


Tux beſt models of Letter-Writing are Cicero, 
Cardinal d'Oſſat, Madame Sevigne, and Comte 


Buſſy Rabutin. Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, and to 
his familiar friends, are the beſt examples in the 


friendly and the familiar ſtyle. The fimplicity and 
clearneſs of the Letters of Cardinal d*Offat ſhew how 
letters of buſineſs ought io be written. For gay and 
amuling letters, there are none that equal Comte 
Buſſy's and Madame Sevigne's. They are ſo natu- 
ral, that they ſeem to be the extempore converſations 


of two people of wit, rather than letters, 


NxaArxzss in folding up, ſealing, and directing 


2 


letters, is by no means to be neglected. There is 


ſomething in the exterior even of a letter that may 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe, and conſequently deſerves ſome 


attention. | 
| THERE 
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THERE is nothing that a young man 
at his firſt appearance in the world has 
more reaſon to dread, and therefore thould take more 
pains to avoid, than having any ridicule fixed on 
him. In the opinion even of the moſt rational men 
it will degrade him, but ruin him with the reſt. 
Mary a man has been undone by acquiring a ridicu- 
Jous nickname. The cauſes of nick-names among 
weil-bred men, are generally the little defects in 
manner, elccution, air, or addreſs. To have the ap- 
pellation of muttering, awkward, ill-bred, abſent, 
iett-legged, annexed always to vour name, would in- 
jure you more than you imagine: aroid then theſe 
little defects, and you may ſet ridicule at defiance, 


Nickname. 


Pronuncia= To acquire a graceful utterance, read 
Lon in ipcak- aloud to ſome friend every day, and beg 
ng. of him to interrupt and correct you 


whenever you read too faſt, do not obſerve the proper 
ſtops, lay a wrong emphaſis, or utter your words un- 
intelligibly. Lou may even read aloud to yourſelt, 
and tune your utterance to your Own car. Take 
care to open your teeth when you read or ſpeak, and 
articulate every. word diſtinctly ; which laſt cannot 
be done but by ſounding the final letter. But above 
all, ſtudy to vary your voice according to the ſubject, 


and avoid a monotony. Daily attention to theſe ar- 


ticles will, in a little time, render them eaſy and ha- 
bitual to you. | 


Tu voice and manner of ſpeaking, too, are not 
to be neglected: ſome people almoſt {hut their 
möuths when they ſpeak, and mutter fo, that they 
are not to be underſtood; others ſpeak fo faft, and 
ſputter, that they are not to be underſtood neither : 
ſomenlways ſpeak as loud as if they were talking to 
deaf people; and cthers ſo low, that one cannot hear 

them. 
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them. All theſe habits are awkward and diſagree- 
ble, and are to be avoided by attention: they are 
the diſtinguiſh ng marks of the ordinary people, who 
have had no care taken of their education. You 
cannot imagine how neceſſary it is to mind all theſe 
little things; for I have ſeen many people, with 
great talents, / ill-received for want of having theſe 
talents ; and others well -received, only from their 
little talents, and who had no great ones. 


| OrxTHoOGRAPHY, or ſpelling well, is RE 
ſo abfolutely neceflary for a 2 of let · * N 
ters, or a gentleman, that one falſe ſpelling may fix 
4 ridicule on him for the reminder of his life. 
Reading carefully will contribute, in a great mea- 
ſure, to preſerve you from expoſing yourſelf by falſe 
ſpelling ; for books are generally well-ſpelled, ac- 
cording to the orthography of the times. metimes 
words, indeed, are ſpelled differently by different 
authors, but thoſe inſtances are rare; and where 
there is only one way of ſpelling a word, ſhould you 
ſpell it wrong, you will be ſure to be ridiculed. 
Nay, a woman of a tolerable education would deſ- 
piſe and laugh at her lover, if he ſhould jend her 
an ill- ſpelled 6illet-doux. 2 


STYLE is the dreſs of thoughts; and Style. 
let them be ever ſo juſt, if your ſtyle is 


homely, coarſe, and vulgar, they will appear to as 
much diſadvantage, and be as ill- received, as your 


perſon, though ever ſo well proportioned, would, 


if dreſſed in Tags, dirt, and tatters. It is not every 
underſtanding that can judge of matter; but every 
ear can and does judge, more or le{s; of ſtyle *. 


* We ought to make uſe of clear and ſignificane words; 
Which we ſhall do, if we know how to make a prudent choice 
ci-ſuch words as are originally of our own country; ſo that 
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Minp your diction, in whatever language you 
either write or ſpeak ; contract a habit of correctneſs 
and elegance. Conſider your ſtyle, even in the 
freeſt converſation, and moſt familiar letters, After, 
at leaſt if not before you have ſaid a thing, reflect it 
you could not have ſaid it better. 


Every man who has the uſe of his 
eyes and his right hand, can write what- 
ever hand he pleaſes. Nothing is ſo ungentleman- 


they are not too ſtale and obſolete, and, like torn or thread-bare 
garments, laid afide and out of uſe. Such, in Engliſh, arc, 
% ewelkin, guerdon, lore, meed, efiſoons,”” and the like, The 
better to accompliſh this, alſo, let your words be fimple, and 
not ambiguous ; for it is in the conſtruction of riddles, that 
words are to be taken equivocally, or as expreſſing two different 


Writing. 


things. For the ſame reaſon, we ought to uſe words in the 


moſt proper ſenſe, and fuch as expreſs the thing intended as 
ſignificantly as poſſible, and which are the leaſt applicable to 
any other thing; for, by this means, the very objects them- 
ſelves will ſeem to be repreſented to our eyes, and rather pointed 
out to us, than merely deſcribed. Thus, it is proper “ to an 
« horſe to neigh, to a dog to bark, to an hog to pruxt, to a bull 
« to bellow, to a ſheep to b leat, to a boar to gnaſh, and to a ſer- 
« pent to hiſs *'* As, therefore, the genuine and proper names 
ef things are to be uſed in our converſation with others, no one 
can commodiouſly converſe with him who does not underſtand 
the language which he makes uſe of : yet, though a ſtranger 
may not be maſter of the language which we uſe, we are not, 
on his account, to corrupt or lay aſide our native tongue; as 
ſome coxcomical jackanapes will attempt, with violent efforts, 
to make uſe of the language of any foreigner with whom they 
converſe, and ſo expreſs every thing improperly. We ought 
never to make uſe of a foreign language, unleſs when it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to expreſs our wants: but in our common 
intercourſe with others, let us be contented with our native 
tongue, though it may be thought far inferior to, and leſs 
noble than ſome others. — GALA TEO. 


* This preciſion in our language is of conſoquence, and too 
much neglected. | e 
5 like 
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like as a ſchool-boy's ſcrawl. I do not deſire you 
to write a ſtiff, formal hand, like that of a ſchool- 
maſter. but a genteel, legible, and liberal character, 
and to be able to write quick. As to the correctneſs 


and elegancy of your writing, attention to grammar 


does the one, and to the beſt authors, the other, 
Epiſtolary correſpondence ſhould be eaſy and natural, 
and convey to the perſons juſt what we would ſay 
if we were with them. =” 


VULGARISM in language is a certain Vulgar ex- 
characteriſtic of bad company, and a Preſſions. 
bad education, Proverbial expreſſions, and trite 
ſayings, are the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar 
man. Would he ſay, that men differ in their taſtes; 
ke both ſupports and adorns that opinion, by the 
good old ſaying, as he reſpectfully calls it, that 
% What is one man's meat is another man's poiſon.” 
If any body attempts being /mart, as he calls it, upon 
him; he gives them it for tat, aye, that he does. 
He has always ſome favourite word for the time 
being; which, for the ſake of uſing often, he com- 
monly abuſes ; ſuch as vaſtly angry, wafſily kind, 
va/tly handfome, and v ugly. Even his pro- 
nunciation of proper words carries the mark of the 
beaſt along with it. He calls the earth yeartb; he 
is obleeged, not obliged, to you. He goes to ward, 
and not towards ſuch a place. He ſometimes affects 
hard words, by way of ornament, which he always 
mangles hke a learned woman. A man of faſhion 
never has recourſe to proverbs and vulgar aphoriſms ; 
uſes neither favourite words nor hard words; but. 
takes great care to ſpeak very correctly and gram- 
matically, and to pronounce properly ; that 1s, ac- 
cording to the uſage of the beſt companies “. | 


very gentleman will alſo be very cautious not to uſe any 
indecent or immodeſt expreſſions. Now, the decency of an 
expreſſion conſiſts either in the ſound, or in the word itſelf, or 
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Cautions HummiNG a tune within ourſelves, 
againſt ſundry drumming with our fingers, making a 
odd habits, noiſe with our feet, and ſuch awkward 
habits, being all breaches of good-manners, are 
therefore indications of our contempt for the perſons 
preſent, and conſequently ſhould not be practiſed, 


elſe in the fignification of it; for there are ſome words expreſ- 
five of things decent enough; and yet, in the word. itfelf, or in 
the ſound of it, there ſeems to be ſomething indecent and un- 
polite. When, therefore, words of this kind, though but 
ſlightly ſuſpected, offer themſelves, well. bred women uſually 
fubſtitute others more decent in their room; but you will 
meet with ſome ladies (not the moiſt polite women in the 
world) who frequently and inconfiderately let fall ſome expre!- 
fion or other, which if it were deſignedly named before them, 
they would bluſh up to the ears. Women, therefore, who 
either are, or wiſh to be, thought well-bred, ſhould carefully 
guard, not only againſt all actions, but all words which are 
indecent or immodeſt; and not only fo, but from all which 
may appear ſuch, or be capable of ſuch an interpretation. 


It may further be obſerved, that where two or more words 
expreſs the ſame thing, yet ore may be more or leſs decent than 
the other: for inſtance, we may decently enough ſay, „ He 
Spent the night with the lady;” but, if we ſhould expreſs the 
fame thing by another and more plain phraſe, it would be very 
improper to be mentioned. Thus it becomes a lady, and even 
a well-bred man, to deſcribe a common proſtitute by the name 
of an immodeſt woman, and ſo of the reſt. 


Nor are indecent and immcdeft words alone, but alſo low and 
mean expreſſions to be ayoided, eſpecially upon great and illuſ- 
trious ſubjects; ſor which reaſon, a poet, otherwiſe of no vulgar 
merit, is deſervedly reprehenſible, who, intending to deſcribe the 
ſplendour of a clear ſky, ſays, 


„ and without dregs the day:“ 


for ſo low and dirty a phraſe was, in my opinion, by no means 
ſuitable to ſo ſplendid and illuſtrious an object: neither can 
any one cleverly call the ſun “ the candle of the world ;“ fot 
this expreſſion ſuggeſts to the imagination of the reader, the 
| | ſtirk 
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EAaTING very quick, or very flow, is characteriſtic 
of vulgarity : the former inters poverty ; the lat- 
ter, if abroad, that you are diſguſted with your en- 
tertainment ; and if at home, that you are rude 
enough to give your friends what you cannot eat 
vourſelf. Eating ſoup with your noſe in the plate 
is alſo vulgar. So likewiſe is ſmelling to the meat 
while on the fork, before you put it in your mouth. 
If you diflike what is ſent upon your plate, leave it; 
but never by ſmelling to, or examining it, appear to 
tax your friend with piacing unwholeſome proviſions 


before you. 


Se1TTING. on the floor or carpet is a filthy prac- 
tice, and which, were it to become general, would 
render it as neceſſary to change the carpets as the 
table-cloths. Not to add, it will induce our acquaint- 
ance to ſuppoſe, that we have not been uſed to gen- 
teel furniture: for which reaſon alone, if for no 
other, a man of liberal education ſhould avoid it, 


To conclude this article : Never walk faſt in the 
ſtreets, which is a mark of vulgarity, ill-befitting the 
character of a gentleman or a man of faſhion, thou gh 
it may be tolerable in a tradeſman. 


To ſtare any perſon full in the face, whom you 
may chance to me t, is an act alſo of ill-breeding ; 
it would ſeem to beſpeak as if you ſaw ſomething 
wonderful in his appearance, and is therefore a tack 
reprehenſion. 


ſtink of tallow, and the greaſineſs of the kitchen, Hither may 
he referred many of thoſe proverbs which are in the mouth of 
every one; the ſentiments of which may be good, but the words 
xe polluted, as it were, by the familiar uſe of the vulgar; ag 
every one may obſerve from daily experience. GAL ATN. 
F 3 Krke 
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 Kexep yourſelf free, likewiſe, from all odd tricks 
or habits ; ſuch as ſcratching yourſelf, putting your 
fingers to your mouth, noſe, and ears, thruſting 


4 | 
Wn, out your tongue, ſnapping your fingers, biting your 
| nails, rubbing your hands, ſighing aloud, an affect. 
5 ed ſhivering of your body, gaping, and many others, 
'k which I have noticed before; all which are imita- f 
4 tions of the manners of the mob, and degrading to a 
| gentleman, 4 
| 8 
. R y 
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1 KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. K 
| N W E ſhould endeavour to hoard up, while we 
c . are young. a great ſtock of knowledge; for ca 
4 though during that time of diſſipation we may not ſo 
. have occaſion to ſpend much of it, yet a time will 1 o 
"> come when we ſhall want it to maintain us. w 
; How to ac- Tux knowledge of the world is on- gi 
4 duire a know- ly to be acquired in the world, and be 
'4 ledge of the not in a Fs ny Books alone will ne- fu 
44 . ver teach it you; but they will ſug- wl 
lf geſt many things to your obſervation, which might M 
i otherwiſe eſcape you; and your own obſervations ne 
1 upon mankind, when compared with thoſe which eri 
you will find in books, will help you to fix the true ſill 
point. ; | o 
To know mankind well, requires full as much 7 
attention and application as to know books, and, it | 
may be, more ſagacity and diſcernment. I am, at tak 
this time, acquainted with many elderly people, tif 
who have all paſſed their whole lives in the great for 
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world, but with ſuch levity and inattention, that 
they know no more of it, now, than they did at fif- 
teen. Do not flatter yourſelf, therefore, with the 
thoughts that you can acquire this knowledge in the 
frivolous chit-chat of idle companies; no, you 
muſt go much deeper than that. You muſt look 
into people, as well as at them. Search, therefore, 
with the greateſt care, into the characters of all 
thoſe whom you converſe with; endeavour to diſ- 
cover their predominant paſſions, their prevailing 
weakneſles, their vanities, their follies, and their 
humours; with all the right and wrong, wiſe and 
filly ſprings of human actions, which make ſuch 
inconſiſtent and whimſical beings of us rational 
creatures. 


THERE are no perſons ſo inſignifi- Never ſhew 
cant and inconſiderable, but may, à contempt for 
ſome time or other, or in ſomething a one. 
or other, have it in their power to be of ule to you; 
which they certainly will not, if you have once 
ſhewn them contempt. Wrongs are often for- 
given, but contempt never is. Our pride remem- 
bers it for ever. Remember, therefore, moiſt care- 
fully to conceal your contempt, however juſt, 
wherever you would not make an implacable enemy. 
Men are much more unwilling to have their weak- 


neſſes and their imperfections known, than their 


crimes ; and if you hint to a man that you think him 
ſilly, ignorant, or even ill-bred or awkward, he will 
hate you more and longer, tan if you tell him plain- 
ly that you think him a rogue, 


NorTHING is more inſulting than ty Make no man 
take pains to make a man feel a mor- feel his inie- 
tifying inferiority in knowledge, rank tlority. 
fortune, &c, In the firſt, it is both ill-bred and 111- 

F 4 | natured, 
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natured, ard in the two latter articles it is unjuſt, 
they not being in his power. Good-breeding and 


good- nature incline us rather to raiſe people up to. 
ourſelves, than to mortify and depreſs them. Be- 


ſides, it is making ourſelves ſo many friends, inſtead 
of fo many enemies“. Aconſtant aitention to pleaſe, 
is a moſt neceſſary ingredient in the art of pleaſing : 
it flatters the ſelf-love of thoſe to whom it is ſhewn ; 


it engages and capt:vate*, more than things of much 


greater importance. Every man 1s, in ſome mea- 
ſure, obliged to diſcharge the. ſocial duties of life ; 
but theſe attentions are voluntary acts, the free- 
will offerings of good-breeding and good-nature ; 
they are received, remembered, and returned as 
ſuch. Women, in particular, have a right to them; 


and any omiſſion in that reſpect is downright ill- 


breeding. 


Never e- WE ſhould never yield to that temp- 
poſe people's tation, which to moſt young men is very 
weaknetles ſtrong, of ex poſing other people's weak» 
and infirni ge ſſes and intirmities, for the ſake either 
* of diverting the company, or of ſhewing 
our own ſuperiority, We may, by that means, get 
the laugh on our fide for the preſent ; but we ſhall 
make enemics by it for ever; and even thoſe who 
laugh with us, will, upon reflection, fear and deſpiſe 
us: it is ill-natured, and a good heart defires ra- 
ther to conceal than expoſe other people's weak- 
nt ſſes or misfortunes, If we have wit, we ſhould 


Nothing ought to be done in the preſence of thoſe v:-hom 


we are deſirous to pleaſe, which may exhibit an appearance of 
ſuperiority, rather than an equality of condition. But every 
action and cvery geſture ſhou!d be ſuch, as may teſtify the 
greateſt reſpect and eſteem for the perſons with whom we are 
in compan,.—GALATRT0O. | 
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fition; but there is no one who conceives any reſentment 
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uſe it to pleaſe, and not to hurt: we may ſhine, 
lice the ſun in the Temperate Zones, without 
ſcorching“. | | 


THERE are many inoffenfive .rts Steady com- 
which are neceſſary in the courie mand of temper 
ot the wor'd, and which he who and countenance. 
practiſes the earlieſt, will pleaſe the moſt, and riſe 
the ſooneſt. The ſpirits and vivacity of youth are 
apt to neglect them as uſeleſs, or reject them as 


* We ought not to ridicule or to make ſport even of oup 
greateſt enemy ; it being a mark of greater contempt to laugh 
at a perſon, than to do him any real injury: for all injuries: 
are done either through reſentment, or ſome covetous diſpo- 


againſt any perſon, or on account of any thing, which he does 
not at all value, or who covets that which is univerſally deſpi- 
ſed ; which ſhews, that they think him a man of ſome conſe- 
quence, at leaſt, whom they injure; but that they have an ut- 
ter contempt for him whom they ridicule, or make a jeſt af: 
for when we make ſport of any one, in order to expoſe or put 
him out of countenance, we do not act thus with a view to any 
advantage or emolument, but for cur pleaſure and diverſion, 
We ought by all means, thereſore, in our common intercourſe 
with mankind, to abſtain from this ignominious kind of ridi- 
cule. And this is not very carefully attended to by thoſe wha 
remind others of their foibles, either by their words or their 
geſtures, or by rudely mentioning te thing itſelf; as many da 
who ſlily mimic, either by their ſpeech or by ſame ridiculous 


diſtortion of their perſon, thoſe that ſtammer, or who are bandy.. 


legged or hump-backed ; or, in ſhort, who ridicule ethers for 
being any ways deformed, diſtorted, or of a dwarfiſh and inſig- 
nificant appearance; or thoſe who, with laughing and exulta- 
tion, triumph over others for expreſſing themſelves with any 
little impropriety, or who take a pleaſure in putting them to 
the bluth ; which practices, as they are very diſagreeable, ſo 
they make us deſervecly odious. 
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troubleſome : but ſubſequent knowledge and ex. 
perience of the world remind us of their importance, 
commonly when it 1s too late. The principle of 
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coolneſs of mind, and fer: nity of countenance, which 
hinders us from diſcovering by words, actions or 
even look:, thoſe paſſions or ſentiments by which 
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pleaſure in teazing and ridiculing any one that comes in their 
way; not ſo much out of contempt, or with an intention to 
affront them, as merely for their own diverſion. And cer- 
tainly there would be no difference between jeſting upon a 
perſon and making a jeſt of him, but that the end and intention 
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amuſement ; but he who makes a jeſt of him, does it out of 
contempt. Although theſe two expreſſions are uſually con- 
founded, both in writing and in converſation, yet he that makes 
a joke of another, ſets him in an ignominious light for his own 
pleaſure ; whereas, he who only jokes upon him, cannot ſo 
properly be ſaid to take pleaſure, as to divert himſelf in ſeeing 
another involved in ſome harmleſs error; for he himſelf, proba- 
bly, would be very much gricved and concerned to ſee the ſame 
perſon in any ludicrous circumſtances, attended with real 
diſgrace, | 

Hence it appears, that one and the ſame thing though done 
to one and the ſame perſon, may be ſometimes taken as jeſting 
upon a man, and ſometimes as making a jeſt of him, accor- 
ding to the intention of the perſon that does it. But becauſe 
our intention cannot be evidently known to other people, it is 
not a very prudent practice, in our daily commerce with the 
world, to make uſe of ſo ambiguous and ſuſpected an art. 


Not to mention, at preſent, that many of theſe waggeries 
conſiſt, in ſome ſort, of dec:ptimn. Now, every one is naturally 
provoked at being deceived, or led into an error. It appears 
-then, from many conſiderations, that he who is defirous of 
gaining the love and good-will of mankind, ought not greatly 
to affect this ſuperiority in ptaying upon and tcazing thoſe 
with whom he converts, 
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theſe things is the maſtery of one's temper, and that 


Not much unlike theſe are thoſe buffoons, who take a. 


is different: for he that jeits upon any one, does it merely for 


11 
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we are inwardly moved or agitated ; and the diſco- 


very of which gives cooler and abler people ſuch 


mfinite advantages over us, not only in great bufi- 
neſs, but in all the moſt common cccurrences of 
life. A man who does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to 
hear diſagreeable things, without vifible marks of 
anger and change of countenance, or agreeable ones 


without ſudden burſts of joy, and expanſion of coun- 


tenance, is at the mercy of every artful knave, or 
pert coxcomb: the former will provoke or pleaſe 

ou by defign, to catch unguarded words or looks ; 
by which he will eafily decypher the ſecrets of your 
heart, of which you ſhould keep the key yourſelf, 
and truſt it with no mas living. The latter will, 


by his abſurdity, and without intending it, produce 


the ſame diſcoveries, of which other people will avail 
themſelves. 


It is true, indeed, that we cannot, by an means, paſs through 
this calamitous mortal life without ſome recreation and amuſe. 
ment; and becauſe wit and humour occaſion mirth and Jaugh- 
ter, and conſequently that relaxation which the mind requires, 
we are generally fond of thoſe who excel in a facetious and 
agreeable kind of raillery, and therefore the contrary to what I 
have aſſerted may ſeem to be true; I mean, that in our ordina- 
ry intercourſe with mankind, it is highly commendable to en- 


tertain each other with wit and facetious repartees: and doubt- 


leſs, theſe who have the art of rallying with a good grace, and 
in an agreeable manner, are much more amiable than people of 
a contrary character. 1 | 


- But here regard muſt be had to many circumſtances : and 
ſince the end propoied by theſe jocoſe people is to create mirth, 
by leading ſome one, whom they really eſteem, into ſome 
harmleſs error, it is requiſite that the error into which he is led 
be of ſuch a kind, as not to be attended with any conſiderable 
detriment or diſgrace; otherwiſe, this ſort of jokes can hardly be 
diſtinguiſhed ſrom real injuries. 
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Ir you find yourſelf ſubject to ſudden ſtarts of 
paſſion, or madneſs (for I fce no difference between 
them, but in their duration), reſolve within your- 
felf, at leaſt, never to ſpeak one word while you 
feel that emotion within you. 


Ix ſhort, make yourſelf abſolute maſter of your 
temper, and your countenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as 
that no viſible change do appear in either, whatever 
you may feel inwardly. This may be difficult, but 
it is by no means impoſſible; and as a man of ſenſe 
never attempts impothbilitics, on the one hand, on 
the other, he is never diſcouraged by dithculties : on 
the contrary, he redoubles his induſtry and his di- 
ligence; he perſeveres, and infallibly prevails at 
laſt. In any point which prudence bids you pur- 
ſue, and which a manzifeit utility attends, let diffi- 
culties only animate your induſtry, not deter you 
from the purſuit. If one u ay has failed, try ano- 
ther; be active, pcrſeverc, and you will conquer, 
Some people are to be reaſoned, ſome flattered, ſome 
intimidated, and ſome te.{ed into a thing; but, in 
general, ll are to be brought into it at laſt, if ſkil- 
fully applied to, properly managed, and indefatiga- 
biy attacked in their ſ-veral weak places. The 
time ſhould likewiſe be judiciouſly choſen : every 
man ha his molli2 7rmpora, but that is far from be- 
ing all day long; and vou would chuſe your time 
very ill, if you applied to a man about one buſineſs, 
when hi head was full ot another, or when his 
hear: was full of grief, anger, or any other diſ-gree- 
able ſentiment. - N ous 


Judge of In order to judge of the infide of 
other men's others, ſtudy your own; fer men in 
by your oWN general are very much alike; and 
ſcclings. though one has one prevailing paſſion, 
5 | | and 
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and another has another, yet their operations are 
much the ſame; and whatever engages or diſguſts, 
pleaſes or offends you, in others, will, »utaris mutans 
d 5, engage, diſguſt, pleaſe, or ofiend others, in you. 
Obſerve, with the utmoſt attention, all the opera- 
tions of your own mind, the nature of your paſſions, 
and the various motives that determine your will; 
and you may, in a great degree, know all mankind. 
For inſtance ; Do you find yourſelf hurt and mor- 
tified, when another makes you feel his ſuperiority, 
and your own inferiority, in knowledge, parts, 
rank, or fortune? you will certainly take great 
care not to make a perſon whoſe good will, good 
word, intereſt, eſteem, or friendſhip you would gain, 
feel that ſuperiority in you, in caſe you have it. If 
diſagreeable infinuations, fly ſnecrs, or repeated 
contradictions, teaze and irritate you, would you 
uſe them where you withed to engage and pleafe ? 
Surely not ; and [ hope you wiſh toengage and pleaſe 
almoſt univerſally, The temptation of ſaying a 
ſmart and witty thing, or Bennet, and the malicious 
applauſe with which it is commonly received, h:ve 
made people who can ſay them, and ſtiil oftener, 
people who think they can, but cannot, and yet 
try, more enemies, and impluca':le ones to. than 
any one other thing that I know of. When ſuch 
things, then, ſhall happen to be ſaid at your expence 
(as ſometimes they certainly will), reflect ſeriouſly 
upon the ſentiments of uncafineſs, anger, and reſent- 
ment, Which they excite in you; and confider whe- 
ther it can be prudent, by the ſame means, to excite 
the ſame ſentiments in others againſt you. It is a 
decided folly to loſe a friend for a jeſt ; but, in m 

mind, it is not a much leſs degree of folly, to make 
an enemy of an indifferent and neutral perſon for 
the ſake of a bon mor When things ot this kind 
1:appen to be ſaid of you, the moit prudent way is 
to ſeem not to ſuppoſe that they are meant at you 


bu 
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but to diſſemble and conceal whatever degree of an- 
ger you may feel inwardly ; and, ſhould they be ſo 
plain that you cannot be tuppoſed ignorant of their 
meaning, to join in the laugh of the company againſt 
yourleit; acknowledge the hit to be a fair one, and 
the jeſt a good one, and play off the whole thing in 
ſeeming good- humour: but by no means reply in 
the ſame way; which only ſhews that you are hurt, 
and publiſhes the victory which you might have 
conccaled. Should the thing ſaid, indeed, injure 
Ae honour or moral character, remember there are 

ut two alternatives for a gentleman and a man of 


6 O 
parts extreme politeneſs, or a duel, 


Avoid ſeeing Ix a man notorivuſly ard defign- 
an affront if ed]y inſults and affronts you, knock 
poſſible. him d: wn ; but if he only injures you, 


your beſt revenge is to be extremely civil to him in 
your outward behavicur, though at the ſame time 
you coun'erwork him, and return him the compli- 
ment, perhaps with intereſt. "This is not perfidy 
nor diffimulation ; it wculd be fo, if ou were, at 
the ſame time, to make profeſſions of eſteem and 
friendſhip to this man; which I by no means re- 
commend, but, on the contrary, abhor. All acts of 
civility are, by common conſent, underſtood to be 
no more than a conformity to cuſtum, for the quiet 
and conveniency of ſocieiy, the agremens of which 
are not to be diſturbed by privaie diſlikes and jea- 
louſies. Only women and little minds pout and 
| ſpar for the entertainment of the company, that al- 


ways laughs at, and never pities them. For my own 


part, though I would by no means give up any 
point to a competitor, yet I would pique myſelf up- 
on ſhewing him rather more civility than to another 
man. In the firſt place, this behaviour infal.ibly 


makes all the laughers of your fide, which is a con- 
| ſiderable 
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fiderable party; and in the next place, it certainly 


pleaſes the object of the competition, be it either 
man or woman; who never fail to ſay, upon ſuch 
an occaſion, that they muſt own you have be- 
« haved yourlſelt very handſomely in the whole 


« affair.“ | 


Ix ſhort, let this be one invaria- Diſſemble re- 
ble rule of your conduct : Never to ſentment towards 
ſhew the leaſt ſymptom of reſent - enemies. | 
ment, * hich you cannot, to a certain degree, gra- 
tify ; but always to ſmile where you cannot ſtrike : 


There would be no living in the world, if one could 


not conceal, and even diſſemble the juſt cauſes of re- 
ſentment, which one meets with every day in active 
and buſy life. Whoever cannot maſter his humour, 


| ſhould leave the world, and retire to ſome hermitage 


in an unfrequented deſert, . By ſhewing an unavail- 
ing and ſullen reſentment. you authorize the reſent- 
ment of thoſe who can hurt you, and whom you 
cannot hurt; and give them that very pretence, 


which perhaps they wiſhed for, of breaking with 
and myuring you; whereas the contrary behiviour 


would lay them under the reſtraint, of decency, at 


leaſt, and either ſhackle or expoſe their malice. 


Beſides, captiouſneſs, ſullenneſ-, and pouting, are 
moſt excecdingly illiberal and vulgar, 


THOUGH men are all of one compo- Truft not too 


ſition, the ſeveral ingredients are ſo muca to any 


diff. rently proportioned in each in- man's honeſty. 


dividual, that no two are exactly alike; and no one, 


at all times, like himſelf, The ableſt man will, 
ſometimes, do weak things ; the proudeſt man, mean 


things; the honeſteſt man, ill things; and the wick- 
edeſt man, good things. Study individuals, then; 


and if you take (as you ought to do) their out- 
lines 
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lines from their prevailing paſſion, ſuſpend your laſt 
fmiſhing ſtrokes till you have attended to and diſco. 
vered the operations of their inferior paſſions, appe- 
tites, and humours, A man's general character may 


be that of the honeſteſt man of the world: do not 


diſpute it; you might be thought envious or 1ll- 
natured ; but, at the ſame time, do not take this 
probity upon truſt to ſuch a degree as to put your 
life, fortune, or reputation, in his power. This 
honeſt man may happen to be your rival in power, 
in intereſt, or in love; three paſſions that often put 


honeſty to moſt ſevere trials, in which it is too often 


caſt ; but firit analyſe this honeſt man yourſelf, and 
then, only, you will be able to judge, how far you 
may, or may not, with ſafety truſt him. 


Study the fol- Ir you would particularly gain the 
blss and paſſians affection and friendſhip of particular 
of both 1220s, people, Whether men or women, en— 


dea vour to find out their predominant excellency, if 
they have one, and their prevailing weakneſs, which 
every body has; and do juſtice to the one, and ſome- 
thing more than juſtice to the other. Men have 
various objects in which they may excel, or at leaſt 


- would be thought to excel; and though they love 


to hear juſtice done to them where they know that 


they excel, yet they are moſt and beſt flattered upon 


thoſe points where they wiſh to excel, and yet are 
doubttul whether they do or not. As for example: 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was undoubtedly the ableſt 


ſtateſman of his time, or perhaps of any other, had 


the idle vanity of being thought the beit poet too; 
he envied the great Corneille his reputation, and 
ordered a criticiſm to be written upon the Cid. 
Thoſe, therefore, who flattered ſkitfully, ſaid little 
to him of his abilities in ſtate affairs, or at leaſt but cn 
pafſant, and as it might naturally ocour, But the in- 
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cenſe which they gave him, the ſmoke of which they 
knew would turn his head in their favour, was as a 
bel eſprit and a poet. Why ? Becauſe he was ſure 
of one excellency, and diſtruſtful as to the other, 


You will eafily diſcover every man's Flatter the 
prevailing vanity, by obſerving his fa- Vanity of all. 
vourite topic of converſation ; for every man talks 
moſt of what he has moſt a mind to be thought to 
excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch 
him to the quick, | | | 


Women have in general but one object, which is 
their beauty; upon which ſcarce any flattery is too 
groſs for them to ſwallow. Nature has hardly 
formed a woman ugly enough to be inſenſible to 
flattery upon her perſon. If her face is ſo ſhocking, 
that ſhe muſt, in ſome degree, be conſcious of it, her 
figure and her air, ſhe truſts, make ample amends 
for it. Tt her figure is deformed, her face, ſhe thinks, 
counterbalances it. If they are both bad, ſhe com- 
forts herſelf that ſhe has graces ; a certain manner ; 
a je ne ſcais quoi, fill more engaging than beauty, 
This truth is evident, from the itudied and elabcrate 
dreſs of the uglieſt women in the world, An un- 
doubted, unconteſted, conſcious: Beauty is, of all 
women, the leaſt ſenſible of flattery upon that head; 
{ic knows it is her due, and is therefore obliged to 
nobody for giving it her. She muſt be flattered 
upon her underſtanding; which though ſhe may 


. poilibly not doubt of herſelf, yet ſhe ſuſpects that 


men may diſtruſt, 


Do not miſtake me, and think that I mean to re- 
commend to you abject and criminal flattery : no, 
flatter nobody's vices nor crimes ; on the contrary, 
abhor and diſcourage them. Put there is no living 
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in tlie world without a complaiſant indulgence for 
people's weaknefles, and innocent though ridiculous 
vanities, If a mdh has a mind to be thought wiſer 
and a wo Nun handſomer than they really are, their 

erſgt 1s 4 CO mforlahle Ine to themtelves, and an in- 
nocent one wit 
eicher nfaket 
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refard fo other people; and I would 
m'my trends, by indulging them in 
tmcs,.by endeavouring (and that to 
Un Fcave them, 5 ; 
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Suſpe& thoſe Syspecrt, in general, thoſe who 
ho remarkably remarkably affect any one virtue; 
aFrer "any one Who raiſe it above all others, and who 
—_— in a manner intimate that they poſ- 
ſeſs it excluſively : I ſay, ſuſpect them; for they are 
commonly impoſtors : but do not be ſure that they 
are always ſo ; for I have ſometimes known Saints 
really religious, Bluſterers really brave, Reformers 
of manners really honeſt, and Prudes really chalic. 
Pry into the receſſes of their hearts yourſelf, as far 
as 50 are able, and never impliculy . adopt a cha- 
racter upon common fame; which, though generally 
right as to the great butlines of characters, is always 


wrong in ſome particulars, 


Guard againſt Bx upon your guard againſt thoſe 
proffered friend- who, upon very ſlight acquaintance, 
Mip. obtrude their unaſked and unmerit- 
ed friendſhip, and tonfidence upon you; for they 
probably cram you with them only for their own 
eating; but at the ſame time do not roughly reject 
them upon that general fuppoſition. Examine tur- 
ther, and ſee whether thoſe unexpected offers flow 
from a warm heart and a Hlſy head, or from a deſign- 
ing head and a cold heart for knavery and folly 
have ofterr the ſame fymproms. In the firſt caſe, 
there is no danger in accepting them==waleant quan- 
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tum walere poſſunt. In the latter caſe, it may be 
uſeful to ſeem to accept them, and artfully to turn 
the battery upon him who raifed it. 5 

Ir a man uſes ſtrong oaths or pro- Diſeliegg aſ- 
teſtations to make you believe a ſertions by oaths. 
thing which is of itſelf ſo likely and probable that 
the bare ſaying of it w.uld be ſufficient, depend 
upon it he lies, and is highly intereſted in ma ing 
you believe it ; or elſe he would not take ſo mu 
Pains. Ce 


THERE eis an incontinency of friend- Shun riot- 
ſip among young fellows, who are aſ- dus connec- 
ſociated by their mutual pleaſures only, dens. 
which has, very frequently, bad conſequences, A 
parcel of warm hearts and unexperienced heads, 
heated by convivial mirth, and poſlibly a little too 
much wine, vow, and really mean at the time, eter- 
nal friendſhips to each other, and indiſereetly pour 
out their whole ſouls in common, and without the 
leaſt reſerve. Theſe confidences are as indiſereetly 
repealed as they were made ; for new pleaſures and 
new places ſoon diſſolve this ill-cemented connection, 
and then very ill uſes are made of theſe raſh confi- 
dences. Bear your part, however, in young com- 
panies ; nay, excel, it you can, in all the ſocial and 
convivial joy and feſtivity that become youth. 
Truſt them with your love -tales, if you pleaſe ; but 
keep your ſerious views ſecret, Truſt thoſe only ta 
ſome tried friend, more experienged than yourſelf, 
and who, being in a different walk of life from you, 
is not likely to become your rival ; for I would not 
adviſe you to depend ſo much upon the heroic vir- 
tue of mankind, as to hope, or believe, that your 
competitor will ever be your friend, as to the object 
of that competition, | 3 
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A ſeeming A gEEMING ignorance is very often 


ten neceffary. ledge. It is, for inſtance. commonly 
adviſeable to ſeem ignorant of what people offer to 
tell you ; avd when they ſay, Have not you heard of 
ſuch a thing? to anſwer, No; and to let them go 
on, though you know it already. Some have a 
pleaſure in telling it, becuuſe they think they tell it 
well; others have a pride in it, as being the ſagaci- 
ous diſcoverers; and many have a vanity in ſhewing 
that they have been, though very undeſervedly, 
truſted: all theſe would be diſappointed, and conſe- 
quently diſplea'ed, if you ſaid, Yes. Seem always 
ignorant {unleſs to one moſt intimate friend) of all 
matters of private ſcandal and defamation, tho? you 
fhould hear them a thouſand times ; for the parties 
affected always look upon the receiver to be almoſt 
as bad as the thief; and whenever they become the 


you are really a ſerious believer ; and always take 
rhe extenuating part. But all this ſeeming igno— 
rance ſhould be joined to thorough and extenſive 
private informations; and, indeed, it is the beſt 
method of procuring them ; for moſt people have 
ſuch a vanity in ſhewing a ſuperiority over others, 
though but for a moment, and in the mereſt trifles, 
that they will tell you what they ſhould not, rather 
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than not ſhew that they can tell what you did not 
know; beſides that fuch ſeeming ignorance will 
make you paſs for incurious, and conſequently unde- 
tomng. However, fiſh for facts, and take pains to 
be well informed of every thing that paſſes ; but fiſh 
judiciouſly, and not always, nor indeed often, in the 
ſhape of direct queſtions; which always put people 
upon their guard, and, often repeated, grow tire- 
ſome. But ſometimes take the things that you 
would know for granted; upon which ſomebody 
* 5 will, 


ignorance of- a moſt n- cefſary part of worldly know- 


topic of converſation, feem to be a ſceptic, though 
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will, kindly and officioufly, ſet you right: ſometimes 
ſay, that you have heard ſo and ſo; and at other 
times ſeem to know more than you do, in order to 
know all that you want: but avoid direct queſtion- 
ing as much as you can. 


Human nature is the ſame all over Flexibility 
the world; but its operations are ſo va- of manners 
ried by education and habit, that one VY uſcful, 
muſt ſee i: in all its dreſſes, in order to be intimately 
acquainted with it, The paſſion of ambition, for 
inſtance, is the ſame in a courtier, a ſoldier, or an 
ec. leſiaſtic ; but from their different educations and 
habits, they will take very different methods to gra- 
tify it. Civility, which 1s a diſpoſition to accommo- 
datc and oblige others, is ellentially the ſame in every 

country, but good-breeding, as it is called, which is 
the manner of exerting that diſpolition, is different 
in almoſt every country, and merely local; and every 
man of ſenſe imitates and conforms to that local 
good-breeding of the place which he is at. A con- 
tormity and fle xibility of manners is neceſſary in the 
courſe of the world; that is, with regard to all things 
which are not wrong in themſelves. The werſatile 
inzenium is the molt uſeful of all. It can turn itfelt 
inſtantly from one object to another, aſſuming the 
proper manner for each. It can be ſerious with the 


grave, chearful with the gay, and trifling with the 
frivolous. 


INDEED, no hing! 1s more engaging than a chear- 
ful and eaſy conformity to people's particular man- 
ners, habit-, and even weakneſſes; nothing (to uſe 
av ulgar e: pre mon) ſhould come amis to a young 

fellow. He ſhould be, for good purpoſes, whats 
7 ibiades was commonly for bad ones — a Proteus, 
aluming with caſe, and wearing with chcarfulneſs, 
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any ſhape. Heat, cold, luxury, abſtinence, gravi- 
ty, gaiety, ceremony, eaſineſs, learning, trifling, buſi - 
neſs, and pleaſure, are modes which he ſhould be 
able to take, lay afide, or change occaſionally, with 
as much eaſe as he would take or lay aſide his hat. 


Vous men are apt to think that every 
7 thing is to be carried by ſpirit and vi- 
2Zoũꝛur; that art is meanneſs, and that verſatility and 
i complaiſance are the refuge of puſillanimity and 
Wl weakneſs, This moſt miſtaken opinion gives an in- 
bi. delicacy, an abruptneſs, and a roughneſs to the man- 
ners. Fools, who can never be undeceived, retain 
them as long as they live; reflection, with a little 
experience, makes men of ſenſe thake them off ſoon. 
When they come to be a little better acquainted 
with themſelves, and with their own ſpecies, they 
diſcover, that plain right reaſon 1s, nine times in ten, 
the fettered and ſhackled attendant of the triumph 
of the heart and the paſſions; conſequently, they 
addreſs themſelves nine times in ten to the conque- 
ror, not to the conquered : and conquerors, you 
know, muſt be applied to in the gentleſt, the moſt 
engaging, and the moſt infinuating manner, 
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Bur, unfortunately, young men are as apt to 
think themſelves wiſe enough, as drunken men are 
to think themſelves ſober enough. They look upon 

irit to be a much better thing than experience; 
which they call coldneſs. They are but half miſta- 
ken;, for though ſpirit without experience is dan- 
gerous, experience without ſpirit is languid and de- 
fective. Their union, which 1s very rare, is perfec- 
tion: you may join them, if you pleaſe; for all 
my experience is at your ſervice; and 1 do not 
deſire one grain of your ſpirit in return. Uſe them 
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both, and let them reciprocally animate il check 
each other. I mean here, by the ſpirit of youth, : 
only the vivacity and preſumption of youth; whith: 
hinder them from ſeeing the difficulties or danger: 2 
of an undertaking : but I do not mean what the 
filly Vulgar call ſpirit. by which they are captious, 
jealous of their rank, ſuſpicious of being undervalu- 
ed, and tart (as they call it) in their repartees upon 
the {lighteſt occaſions. This is an evil and a very 
filly ſpirit, which ſhould be driven out, and transfer 
red to an herd of fine. S . 


To conclude: Never neglect or de- Never neg- 
ſpiſe old, for the ſake of new or more lect old ac- 
ſhining acquaintance; which would 4uaintance. 
be ungrateful on your part, and never forgiven on 
theirs, Take care to make as many perfonal friends, 
and as few perſonal enemies, as poſſible. I do not 
mean by perſonal friends, intimate and confidential : 
friends, of which no man can hope to have half a do- 
zen in the whole courſe of his life; but I mean friends, 
in the common acceptation of the word; that 255i. 
people who ſpeak well of you, and who would ra- 
ther do you good than harm, en, with en 
own intereſt, and no farther. | S- 
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A N.G. is more Friminal, mean, or 
ridicylous, than Lying. It is the produc- 

tion either of malice, cowardice, or. _ vanity'; but it 
generally miſſes of its aim in every one of, theſe 
*.'Tho' Lies may fometimes be -recejxed for truths; yet, 


alter a x time their authors: not only ſerteit their credit. and no- 
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views; for lies are alway detected ſooner or later, 
If we advance a malicious lie, in order to affect any 
man's fortune or character, ve may, indeed. injure 
him for ſome time; but we ſhall certainly be the 
greateſt ſufferers in the end: tor as ſoon as we are 
detected, we are blaſted for the infamous attempt ; 
and whatever ts ſaid afterwards to the diſa::vantage 


of that perſon, however true, paſſes for calumny. 


To lie, or to equivocate (which is the ſame thing), 
to excuſe ourſelves for what we have ſaid or done, 
and to avoid the danger or the ſhame that 
we apprehend from it, we diſcover our fear as 
well as our falſehood ; and only increaſe, inſtead of 
avoiding, the danger and the ſhame ; we ſhew our- 
ſelves to be the loweſt and meaneſt of mankind, and 
are ſure to be always treated as ſuch. If we have 
the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is ſome- 
thing noble in frankly owning it; it is the only 
way of atoning for it, and the only way to be for- 
given, To remove a preſent danger, by equivoca- 
ting, evading, or ſhuffling. is ſomething ſo deſpica- 
ble, and betrays ſo much fear, that whoever prac- 


tiſes them deſerves to be chaſtiſed. 


THrztzE are people who indulge themſelves in 
another ſort of lying, which they reckon innocent, 
and which in one ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts nobody 
but themſelves. This ſort of lying 1s the ſpurious 
offspring of Vanity begotten upon Folly. Theſe 
people deal in the marvellous. They have ſeen 
ſome things that never exiſted ; they have ſeen 


body believes a word that they ſay, but no one can bear to 


hear them with patience, as being men whoſe words are void of 


all ſubſtance, and to whom no more regard ought to be paid, 
than if they did not ſpeak at all, but only vented ſo much breath 


other 
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other things which they never really ſaw, 
though they did exiſt, only becauſe they were 
thought worth ſeeing. Has any thing remarkable 
been faid or done in any place, or in any company, 
they immediately preſent and declare themſelves 
eye or ear wWitneiics of it. They have done feats 
themſelves, unattempted, or at leaft unpertormed, 
by cthers. They are always the heroes of their 
own fables ; and think that they gain conſideration 
or at leaſt preſent attention by it. Whereas, in 
truth, all that they get 1s ridicule and contempt, not 
without a good degree of diſtruſt: for one muſt na- 
turally conclude, that he who will tell any he from 
idle vanity, will not fcrople telling a greater for in- 
tcreſt, Had I really ſeen any thing {o very extra- 
ordinary as to be almoſt incred ble, I would keep it 
to myſelf, rather than, by telling it, give any one 
body room to doubt for one minute of my veracity. 
It is moſt certain, that the reputation of chaſtity is 
not ſo neceffary for a woman, as that of veracity is 
for a man, and with reaſon ; for it is poſſible for a 
woman to be virtuous, though not ſtrictly chaſte : 
bur it is not poſſible for a man to be virtuous with- 
out ſtrict veracity. The flips of the poor women 
are ſometimes mere bodily frailties; but a lie in a 
man is a vice in the mind, and of the heart. 


NoTHING but truth can carry us thro' the world 
with either our conſcience or our honour unwound- 
ed. It is not only our duty, but our intereſt; as 
a proof of which it may be obſerved, that the 
greateſt fools are the greateſt liars. We may ſafe- 
Iv judge of a man's truth by his degree of under- 
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DIGNLTY OF MANNERS. 


| CERTAIN dignity of manners is abſolutely 

neceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable 

character either reſpected or reſpectable in the 
world. | 


HorsE-PLAY, romping, frequent and 
loud fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, 
and indiſcriminate familiarity, will ſink both merit 
and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They 
compoſe at moſt a m_rry fellow, and a merry fellow 
was never vet a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate 
tamiliarity either offends your ſuperiors, or elſe 
dubs you their dependent and Jed-captain, It gives 
your interiors juſt, but troubleſome and improper 
claims of equality. A joker is near a-kin to a buf- 
ſoon ; and neither of them is the leaſt related to wit. 
Whoever is admitted or ſought for, in company, 
upon any other account than that of his merit and 
manners, 15 never reſpected there, but only made 
uſe of. We will have Such-a-one, for he ſings 
prettily; we will invite Such-a-one to a ball, for 
he dances well; we will have Such-a-one at ſupper 
for he is always joking and laughing; we will alk 
another, becauſe he pla; s deep at all games, or be- 
cauſe he can drink a great deal. Theſe are all vili- 
ty ing diſtinctions, mortifying preferences, and ex- 
clude all ideas of eſteem and regard. Whoever is 
had (as it is called) in company, for the ſake of any 
one thing fingly, is ſingly that thing, and will ne- 
ver be confidered in any other light; and conſe- 
quently never. reſpected, let his merits be what 
they will. 2 wy > = „ . 
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Di6N1TY of manners is not only as pre 
different from pride as true courage is : 
from bluſtering, or true wit from joking, but is ab- 
ſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for nothing" vilifies 
and degrades more than pride . The pretenſions 
of the proud man are oftener treated with ſneer 
and contempt, than with indignation, as we offer 
ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman who aſks ridi- 
culouſly too much for his goods; but we do not 


haggle with one who only aſks a juſt and reaſonable 


Price. 


Abjet flat- 
oſtentation degrade, as much as in- tery. 
diſcriminate contradiction and no:ſy debate diſguſt; 
but a modeſt aſſertion of one's own opinion, and 


Az1ecr flattery and indiſcriminate 


2 complaifant acquieſcence to other people's pre- 


ſerve dignity. 


There are people ſo untractable in their behaviour, that 
there is no poſſibility of converſing with them upon any tolera- 
le terms; for they always run counter to the reſt of the com- 
pany, or make them wait; and never ceaſe to incommode and 
be troubleſome to them; never vouchſafing to explain their 
intentions, or what they would be at. Thus, for inſtance, 
when every one elſe is ready to fit down to dinner, and the ta- 
ble is covered, and every one is wajhed ; then they, forſooth, 
25 if they were going to write ſomething, will call for a pen and 
ink; (or perhaps for a charnber- pot to make water) or will com- 
plain, that they have not yet taken their morning's walk; and 
pretend, that it is yet time enough to go to dinner; and that 
the company muſt wait a little: and wonder what the deuce 
they are in ſuch a hurry for to-day ! And thus they put every 
one in confuñon, as if they alone were of any conſequence, 


and nothing was to be regarded but their pleaſure and conve- 


nience, | - . 
This fort of people expect alſo to have the preference upon 
every other occalion. Wherever they go, they will be ſure to 
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VULGAR, low expreſſions, aukward motions and 
addreſs, vilify, as they imply either a very loy 
turn of mind, or low education, aud low com- 


* 


Frivolous Fr1voLoUs curioſity tome trifles, 
curioſity, and a labor! ious attention to little objects, 
which neither require nor deſerve a moment's 
thought, lower a man ; who from thence is thought 
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choice of the beſt bed- chambers and the ſofteſt beds: they wil 
ſit down in the principal and moſt convenient place at ta- 
ble; in ſhort, they expect all mankind to be ſolicitous to oblige 
them, as if they alone were to be honoured and reſpected; yet 
nothing pleaſes them, but what they theraſelves have contrived 
or executed: they ridicule others; and at every kind of diver. 
fon, whether in the field or in the drawing-room, a conſtant de- 
ference is to be paid to them by the reſt of the world. 


There is another ſet of people, ſo very teſty, crabbed, and mo- 
roſe, that no one can ever do any thing to their ſatisfaftion ; and 
who, whatever is ſaid to them, anſwer with a frowning aſpect: 
neither is there any end of their chiding and reproaching their 
ſervants. And thus they diſturh a whole company with conti- 
nual exclamations of this kind: “ So! how early you called 
« me up this morning!“ “ Pray look; how cleverly you have 
„% japanned theſe ſhoes !** © How well you attended me to 
& church to-day !!? „ You raſcal! I have a good mind to give 
« you my fiſt in your chops ; I have, Sir.” This kind of ex- 
poſtulations are extremely odious and diſagreeable ; and ſuch 
people ought to be avoided, as one would fly from the plague. 
For though a man may be really, and in his heart, modeſt and 
humble, and may have contfaed this ſort of behaviour, not ſo 
much from a bad diſpoſition, as from negligence and bad habit; 
nevertheleſs, as he betrays evident marks of price in his exterral 
appearance, he carnot but make himſelf extremely odious to 
mankind: for pride is nothing leſs than a contempt of other 
PC ople; whereas the moſt inftgnificant perſon in the world fan- 
cies himſelt a man of conſequence, and of courſe entitled to c- 
[pet —GALATE®. | 
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| (and not unjuſtly) incapable of greater matters, 


Cardinal de Retz very ſagaciouſly marked out 
Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from the moment 
that he told him he had wrote three years with the 
ſame pen, and that it was an excellent good one 
ſtill, 


A cERTAIN degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs in looks 
and motions gives dignity, without excluding wit 
and decent chearfulneſs, which are always ſerious 


themſelves, A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a 


whiffling activity of the body, are ſtrong indications 
of futility, Whoever is in a hurry, ſhews that the 
thing he is about is too big for him, Haſte and 
hurry are very different things. 


To conclude: A man who has patiently been 
kicked may as well pretend to courage, as a man, 
pliſted by vices and crimes, may to dignity of any 
kind, But an exterior decency and dignity of man- 
ners will even keep ſuch a man longer from ſinking, 
than otherwiſe ho would be : of ſuch conſequence 
is Decorum, even tho? affected and put on. 


GENTLENESS OF MANNERS, 


WITH | 
FIRMNESS OR RESOLUTION OF MIND. 


D O not know any one rule ſo unexception- 
I ably uſeful and neceſſary in every part of lite, as 
to unite Gentleneſi of Manners with Firmneſs of Mind. 


The firſt alone would degenerate and fink into a 
= mean, 
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mean, timid complaiſance and paſſiveneſs, if not 
ſupported and dignified by the latter ; which wouid 
alſo deviate into imp: tuoſity and brutality, if not 
tempered and ſoftened by the other : however, they 
are ſeldom united. The warm, choleric man, with 
ſtrong animal ſpirits, deſpiſes the firſt, and thinks to 
carry all before him by the laſt. He may, poffibly, 
by great accident, now and then ſucceed, when he 
has only weak and tinud people to deal with; but 
his general! fate will be, to ſhock, oftend, be hated, 
and fail. On the other hand, the cunning, cratty 
man thinks to gain all his ends by gentleneſs or 
manuers only: he becomes all things te all men; he 
ſcems to have no opinion of his own, and ſervilely 
adopts the preſent opinion of the preſent perſon; 
he inſinuates himſelf only into the eſteem of fools, 
but is ſoon detected, and furely deſpiſed by every 
body elfe, The wiſe man (who differs as much 
from the cunning as from the choleric man) alone 
joins ſoftneſs of manners with firmneſs of mind, 


Deliver com. Pu advantages ariſing from an uni- 
mands with on of theſe qualities are equally ftri- 
mildneſs. king and obvious. For example: If 
you are in author:ty, and have a right to command, 
your commands delivered with mildneſs and gentle- 
neſs will be willingly, chearfully, and conſequently 
well obeyed ; whereas, if given brutally, they will 
rather be interpreted than executed. For a cool, 
ſteady reſolution ſhould ſhew, that where you have 
a right to commard you will be obeyed ; but at the 
ſame time, a gentleneſs in the manner of enforcing 
that obedience ſhould mike it a chearful one, and 
ſoften, as much as poſſible, the mortifying conſcivul- 
nels of inferiority. 
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Ir you are to aſk a favour, or even Aſk a favour 
td ſohcit your due, you muſt do it with? With foſtneſs. 
a grace, or you will give thofe who have a mind to 
refuſe you, a pretence to do it, by reſenting the man- 
ner; but, on the other hand, you muſt, by a ſteady 


erſeverance and decent tenaciouſneſs, ſhew firmnels 


and refolution. The right motives are ſeldom the 
true ones of men's actions, eſpecially of people in 
high ſtations ; who often give to importunity and 
fear, what they would refule to juſtice or to merit. 
By gentleneſs and ioftneſs engage their hearts, if you 
can; at leaſt, prevent the pretence of ofteace ; but 
take care to'ſhew reſolution and firmneſs enough 
to extort from their love of eaſe, or their fear, 
what you might in vain hope for from their juſtice 
or good-nature. People in high life are hardened 
to the wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, as ſurgeons 
are to their bodily pains ; they ſee and hear of them 
all day long, SE even of ſo many fimulated ones, 
that they do not know which ae real, and which not. 
Other ſentiments are therefore to be applied to, 
than thoſe of mere juſtice and humanity : their fa- 
vour muſt be captivated by the Graces; their love 
of eaſe diſturbed by unwearied importunity, ap their 
fears wrought upon by a decent intimation of unpla- 
cable, cool reſentment. "This precept is the only 
way I know in the world, of being loved without 
deing deſpiſed, and feared without being hated, It 


conſtitutes the dignity of character, which every 


% 
+ 


wiſe man muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh, | 
| . | > 4 

To conclude: If you find that you Check ha- 
have a haſtineſs in your temper, which ſtineſs of tem- 

unguardedly breaks out into induſcreet - Per. 
ſallies, or rough ex preiſions, to either your ſuperiors, 
your equals, or your interiors, watch it narrowly, 
| check 
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check it carefully, and call the Graces to your aſſiſt⸗ 


| 0. 
if ance. At the firſt inpulſe of pation, be filent, till t 
1 you can be ſoft. Labour even to get the command 0 
ll of your countenance ſo well, that thoſe emotions n 
Wilt! may no: be read in it: a moſt un{peakable advantage M 
1 in buſinefs! On the cther hand et no complaifance, 0 
1 no gentleneſs of temper, no veuk delire of plcating q 
| W on your part—no wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, ] 
4 Ih. on other people's make you recede one jot from any u 
| * point that reaſon and prudence have bid you pu C 
| 0 ſue; but return to the charge, perſiſt, perieverc, and is 
Ws you will tind moſt things attainable that are poilible, 0 
ii A yielding, timid meekneſs is always abuſed and in— a 
| bd ſulted by the unjuſt and the unfeeling; but when n 
T3 ſuſtained by firmneſs and reſolution, is always rc- v 
| i ſpected, commcnly ſucceſsful. 0 
_ c 
1 Ix your friendſhips and connections, as well as in 8 
1 your enmities, this rule is particularly uſeful; let 
. your firmneis and vigour preſerve and invite attach- 
_ ments to you; but, at the ſame time, let your man- 
=. ner hinder the enemies of your friends and depen- 
1 dents from becoming yours: let your enemies be 
diſarmed by the gentleneſs of your manner, but let ä 
| them feel, at the ſame time, the fteadineſs of your 
| juſt reſentment ;- for there is great difference be- K 
1 tween bearing malice. wi\ich is always ungenerous, : 
l and a reſolute ſelf-defence, which is always prudes 7m 
| and juſtifiable, d 
| u 
TW Be civil, &c. SOME people cannot. gain upon - 
118 to rivals or themſelves to be eaty and civil to thoſe 4 
„ competitors. who are cither their rivals, competi- 6 
„ tors, or oppoſers, though, independently of thole N 
„ accidental cireumſtances, they would like and eſtecim 0 
1 them. They betray a ſhyneſs and awkwardneſs in p 
. | | | Company 
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company with them, and catch at any little thing 
to expoſe them; and ſo, from temporary and only 
occaſional opponents, make them their perion..l ene- 
mies. This is exceedingly weak and detrimental, 


as, indeed, is all humour in buſineſs; which can 


only be carried on ſucceſsfully by unadulterated 
good policy and right reaſoning. In ſuch fituations 
] would be more particularly civil, eaſy, and frank, 
with the man whoſe deſigns I traverſed : this is 


commonly called ee and magnanimity, but 


is, in truth, good-ſenſe and policy. The manner is 
often as important as the matter, ſometimes more ſo: 
a favour may make an enemy, and an injury may 
make a friend, according to the different manner in 
which they are ſeverally done. In fine, gentleneſs 
of manners, with firmneſs of mind, is a ſhort but full 
deſcription of human perfection on this fide of reli- 
gious and moral duties. | 


* —— a 1 


MOR AI. HA RA 


H E Moral Character of a man ſhould be not 
only pure, but, like Cæſar's wife, unſuſpect- 


ed. The leaſt ſpeck, or blemiſh, upon it is fatal. 


Nothing degrades and vilifies more, for it excites and 
unites deteſtation and contempt. There are, how- 
ever, wretches in the world profligate enough to ex- 
plode all notions of moral good and evil; to main- 
tuin that they are merely local, and depend entirely 
upon the cuſtoms and faſhions of different countries: 
nay, there are ſtill, if poſſible, more unaccountable 
wretches; I mean, thoſe who affect to preach and 


propagate ſuch abſurd and infamous notions, with- 
| : out 
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ort believing them themſelves. Avoid, as much as 


poſhb'e, the company of ſuch people, who reflect a 


degree of diſcredit and infamy upon all who con- 
verſe with them. But as you may ſometimes, by 
accident, fall into ſuch company, take great care 
that no complaiſance, no go:d-humour, no warmth 
of feital mirth, ever make you ſeem even to acqui- 
eſce, much lefs approve or applaud ſuch infamous 
doctrines. On the other hand, do not debate, nor 
enter into ſerious argument, upon a ſubject ſo much 
below it ; but content yourſelf with telling them, 
that you know they are not f :10us ; that you have 


a much better opinion of them than they would 


have you have; and that you are very ſure they 
would-not practiſe the doctrine they preach. But 
put your private mark upon them, and ſhun them 
For ever afterwards. | 


THERE is nothing ſo delicate as a man's moral 
character, and nothing which it is his intereſt ſo 
much to preſerve pure. Should he be ſuſpected of 
injuſtice, malignity, perfidy, lying, &c. all the parts 
and knowledge in the world will never procure him 


eſteem, friendſhip, or reſpect. I therefore recom- 


mend to you a moſt ſcrupulous tenderneſs for your 
moral character, and the utmoſt care nt to ſay or 
do the leaſt thing that may, ever ſo ſlightly, taint it. 
Shew yourſelf, upon all occaſions, the friend, but 
not the bully, of Virtue. Even Colonel Chartres 
(who was the moſt notorious blaſted raſcal in the 
world, and who had by all ſorts of crimes, amaſſed 
immenſe wealth), ſenſible of the diſadvantage of a 


bad character, was once heard to ſay, that although 


% he would not give one farthing for virtue, he 
would give ten thouſand pounds for a character; 
& becauſe he ſhould get a hundred thouſand pounds 
3 | - pf 
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«© by it.“ It it poſſible, then, that an honeſt man 
can neglect what a wiſe rogue would purchaie ſo 


dear? 


TreERE is one of the vices above-mentioned, into 
which people of goed education, and, in the main, 
of good principles, ſometimes fall, from miſtaken 
notions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf- defence; I meaa 
lying; though it is inſeparably attended with more 
infamy and loſs than any other. But I have before 
given you my ſentiments very freely on this ſubject: 
1 ſhall, therefore, conclude this head with intreating 
you to be ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of your 
moral character; keep it immaculate, unblemiſhed, 
unſullied, and it will be unſuſpected. Defamation 
and calumny never attack where there is no weak 
place ; they magnify, but they do not create, 


COMMON-PLACE OBSERVATIONS. 
EVER uſe, helieve, or approve Common» 


place Obſervations. They are the common 
topics of witlings and c:xcombs ; thoſe who really 
have wit have the uimolſt contempt for them, and 
ſcorn even to laugh at the pert things that thoſe 
would be wits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. 


RELIGION is one of their favourite to- 
pics: it is all prieſt-craft, and an inven- 
tion contrived and carried on by prieſts of all religi- 
ons, for their own power and profit: from this ab- 
ſurd and falſe principle flow the common-place infi- 

H 2 pid 


Religion . 


too COMM ON-PLACE OBSERVATIONS. 


pid jokes and inſults upon the clergy With theſe 
people, every prieſt, of every religion, is either a 
public or a concealed unbeliever, drunkard, and 
whoremaſter ; whereas I conceive, that prieſts are 
extremely like other men, and neither the better 
nor the worſe for wearing a gown or a ſurplice ; but 
if they are different from other people, probably it 
is rather on the fide of religion and morality, or 


at leaſt decency, trom their education and manner 
of life *. . 


Matrimony. AnoTrER common topic for falſe 
wit, and cold raillery, is matrimony. 

Every man and his wife hate each other cordially, 
whatever they may pietend, in public, to the con- 


* Nothing ought, on any account, to be ſpoken profanely of 
God, or his Saints; whether ſeriouſly, or by way of joke, how- 
ever lightly ſome people may think of the affair, or how much 
pleaſure ſoever they may take in this practice; for, to ſpeak lu- 
dicrouſly of the Divine Being, or of things ſacred, is not only 
the vice of the moft profligate and impious rakes, but a ſure in- 
dication of an il]-bred, ignorant fellow. Indeed to hear any 
thing ſpoken irreverently of God, is fo extremely ſhocking, that 
you meet with many people who, on ſuch occaſions, will imme- 
Ciately leave the room, 


FS 
— 


Nor ought we only to ſpeak reverently of the Deity, but, in 
all our converſation, we ought to take all poſſible care that our 
words do not betray any thing looſe or vicious in our lives and 
actions; for men deteſt in others thoſe vices which even they 
themſelves are guilty of. | 
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In like manner, it is unpolite to talk of things unſuitable 
to the time when they are ſpoken, and to the perſons who are to 
hear us, though the things in themſelves, and when ſpoken in a 
proper place, may be really good and virtuous. A truce, there- 
fore, with your grave diſcourſes on ſacred and religious ſubjects, 


in an aſſembly of young pcople, who are met together to be joy- 
ous ard chearſul. Ga LAT EO. 
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trary. The huſband certainly wiſhes his wife at the 
devil, and the wife certainly cuckolds her huſband. 
Whereas I preſume, that men and their wives nei— 
ther love nor hate each other the more, upon ac- 
count af the form of matrimony which has been 
faid over them. The cohabitation, indeed, wi ich is 
the conſequence of matrimony, makes them either 
love or hate more, accord ngly as they reſpectively 
deſerve it; but that would be exactly the ſame, be- 
tween any man and weman who lived together witk- 
out being married. 


Ir is alſo a trite common- place obſer- Courts & 
vation, that courts are the ſeats ot falſe- Cottages. 
hood and diſſimulation. That, like many, I might 
ſay moſt, commom place obſervations, is falſe. 
Falſe hood and diſſimulation are certainly to be found 
at Courts; but where are they not to be found ? 
Cottages have them. as well as couits ; only with 
w.rſe manners. A couple of neig'1bouring farmers 
in a village, will contr-ve and practiſe as many tricks 
to over-re-ch each other at the next market, or .to 
ſupplant each other in the favour ot the *ſquire, as 
any two courtiers can do to ſupplant each other 
in the favourof their prince. Whatever poets may 
write, or fo. ls believe, of rural innocence and truth, 
and of the perfidy ot courts, th's is undoubtedly true 
---That ſhepberds and miniſters are buth men; 
their nature and paſſions the ſame, the modes of 
them only different. | 


Tusk, and many other common- place reflections 
upon nations, or protciſions, in general, (which ar: 
at leaſt as often falſe as true,) are the poor refuge of 
people Who have ncither wit nor invention of their 
own, but endeavour to hin in company by ſecond- 
Saud finery, I always put theſe pert jackanapes's 

11 3 | out 
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out of countenance, by looking extremely grave, 
when they expect that I ſhould laugh at their plea- 


ſanrries ; and by ſaying, Well, and ſo? as if they 
had not done, and that the ſting were ſtill ty come 
This diſconcerts them; as they have no reſources in 
themſelves, and have but one ſet cf jokes to live 
upon. Men of parts are not reduced to theſe ſhifts, 
and have the utmoſt contempt for them : they find 
proper ſubjects enough for cither uſeful or lively 
converſation ; they can be witty without ſatire or 
common-place, and ſcrious without being dull, 


— — 
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RAT OR, or the art of ſpeaking well, is 
O uſeful in every ſituation of life, and abſolutely 
neceſſary in moſt. A man cannot diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf without it, in parliament, in the pulpit, or at 
the bar; and, even in common converſation, he who 
has acquired an eaſy and habitual eloquence, and 
who ſpeaks with propriety and accuracy, will have 
a great advantage over thoſe who ſpeak inelegantly 
and incorrectly. The bufineſs of orat ry is to per- 
ſuade ; and to pleaſe, is the molt effectual ſtep to- 
wards perſuading. It is very advantageous for a 
man who ſpeaks in public, to pleaſe his hear. rs ſo 
much as to gain their attention ; which he cannot 
poſſibly do, without the aſſiſtance of oratory, 


IT is certain, that by ſtudy and application every 
man aps make himſelf a tolerable good orator, elo- 
quence depending upon obſervation and care, Every 


man mas, if he pleaſes, make choice of good inſtead 


of 


O\ 
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peak with propriety 
inſtead of impropriety, and may be clear and per- 
ſpicuous in his recitals, inſtead of dark and unintel- 
ligible ; he may have grace inſtead of awkwardneſs 
in bis geſtures and deportment : in ſhort, it is in the 
power of every man, with pains and application, to 
be a very agreeable, inſtead of a very diſagreeable 
ſpeaker ; and it is well worth the labour to excel 
other men 1n that particular article in which the 


excel beaſts. | 


DEemosTHENES thought it ſo eſſentially neceſſa 
to ſpeak well, that though he naturally — 

and had weak lungs, he reſolved, by applic tion, to 
overcome thoſe diſadvantages. He cured his ſtam- 

mering by putting ſmall pebbles in hi month; and 

gradually ſtrengthened his lungs, by daily uſing 

himſelf to ſpeak loudly and diſtinct y for a conſide- 
rable time. In ſtormy weather he otten viſited the 

ſea - ſhore, where he ſpoke as loud as he could, in 

order to prepare himſelf for the noiſe and murmurs 
of the popular aflemblies of the Athenians, before. 
whom he was to ſpeak. By this extraordinary care 
and attention, and the conſtant ſtudy of the beſt au- 
thors, he became the greateſt orator that his own, 
or any other age or country have produced, 


of bad words and phraſes, may 


* » 


WHATEVER language a perſon uſes, he ſhould 
ſpeak it in its greateſt purity, and according to the 
rules of grammar: nor is it ſufficient that we do 
not ſpeak a language ill, we muſt endeavour to ſpeak 
it well; for which purpole, we ſhould read the beſt 
authors with attention, and obſerve how people of 
faſhion and education ſpeak. Common people, in 
general, ſpeak ill; they make uſe of inelegant and 
vulgar expreſſions, which people of rank never do. 


In numbers they frequently j-1n the ſingular and 
| | H 4 1 
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the plural together, and confound the maſculine with 
the feminine gender, and ſeldom make choice of the 
proper tenſe, To avoid all theſe faults, we ſhould 
read with attention, and obſerve the turn and expreſ- 
ſions of the beſt authors; nor ſhould we paſs over a 
word we do not perfectly underſtand, without ſearch- 
ing or enquiring for the exact meaning of it. 


Ir is ſaid, That a man muſt be born a poet, but 

it is in his power to make himſelf an orator; for to 

be a poet requires a certain degree of ſtrength and 

vivacity of mind; but that attention, reading, and 
labour, are ſufficient to form an orator, 


ED ANTYET. 


VERY excellency, and every virtue, has its 

E. kindred vice or weakneſs ; and, if carried be- 
yond certain bounds, finks into the one or the other. 
Gen roſity often runs into profuſion, œcinomy into 
avarice, courage into raſhnefs, caution into timidity, 
and ſo on ;—inſomuch that, 1 velieve, there is more 


judgement required for the proper conduct of our 


virtues, than for avoiding their oppoſite vices. Vice, 
in its true light, is ſo deformed, that it ſhocks at firſt 
figit ; and would hardly ever ſeduce us, if it did 
not, at firſt, wear the maſk of ſome virtue, But 
virtue is, in itſelf, ſo beautiful, that it charms us at 
firſt fight ; engages us more and more, upon further 
acquaintance ; and, as with other beauties, we think 
exceſs im; offible : it is here that judgement is neceſ- 
ſary, to moderate and direct the effects of an _ 

ent 
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lent cauſe. In the ſame manner, great learning, if 
not accompanied with ſound judgement, frequently 
carries us into error, dy and pedantr Y: 


Sou learned men, proud of their Never pro- 
knowledge, only ſpeak to decide, and nounce arbi- 
give judgment without appeal; the farily. 
conſeq uence of which is, that mankind, provoked by 
the infult, and injured by the oppreſſion, revolt; 
and in order to ſhake off the tz ranny, even call the 
lawful authority in queſtion. The more you know, 
the modeſter you ſhould be; and that modeſty is the 
ſureſt way of gratifying your vanity. Even where 
you are ſure, ſeem rather doubtful; repreſent, but 
do not pronounce ; and, if you would convince 
others, ſeem open to conriction yourſelf, 


Ornzrs, to ſhew their learning, or Affect not 
often from the prejudices of a ſchool to prezer the 
education, whe.c they hear of nothing Ancients to 
elſe, are always talking of the Ancients Moderns. 
as ſomething more than men, ana of the Moderns as 
 tlometiing lels. They are never without a claſſie or 
two in th ir pockets; they itt-k to the old good 
ſenſe; they read none of the modern trath ; and 
will ſhew you plainly, that no improvement his been 
made, in any one art or {cience, theſe laſt ſeventeen 
hundred years. I would by no means have you 
diſown your acquaintance with the Ancients ; but 
hit lets would L have you brag of an excluſive in- 
timacy with them. Speak of tne Moderns without 
contempt, and cf the Ancients without idolatry; 
judge. them all by their merits, but not by their ages; 
and if you happen to have an Elze dir clathe in your 


pocket, neither thew it nor meat on it. 
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Reaſen not Some great ſcholars, moſt abſurdly, 
from ancient (aw all their maxims, both for public 
authenticity. and private life, from what they call 
parallel caſes in the ancient authors ; without con- 
fidering, that, in the firſt place, there never were, 
fince the Creation of the World, two caſes exactly 
parallel ; a:d, in the next place, that there never 
was a Caſe ſtated, or even known, by any hiſtorian, 
with every one of its circumſtances ; which, how- 
ever, ought to be known, in order to be reaſoned 
from. Reaſon upon the caſe itſelf, and the ſeveral 
circumſtancis that atte:d it, and act accordingly ; 
but not from the authority of ancient poets or hiſto- 
rians. Take into y ur conſider tion, if you pleaſe, 
caſes ſeemingly anal. gous; but take them as helps 
only, not as guides, | 


Abſtain ſtrom THERE is another ſpecies of learn- 
learned ottcata- ed min, who, though leſs dogmitical 
tion. and ſupereilious, are not leſs imper- 
tinent. Theſe are the communicative and ſhining 
pedants, who adorn their converiation, even with 
women, by happy quotations of Greek and Litin, 
and who have contratled ſuch a familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman authors, that they call them by 
certain names or epittcts denoting intimacy ; as 
, Homer; that fly rogue Horace; Mare, inſtead 
of Virgil; Nao, infte def Ovid. Theſe are often 
imitated by coxcombs who have no learning at all; 
but who hae got ſome names and fome ſcraps of an- 
cient authors by heart, which th y improperly and 
impertinently retail in all compantes, in hopes of 
paſſing for ſcholars. If, therefore, you would avoid 
the accuſation cf pedantry on ane hand, or the ſuſ- 
picion of 1gnorance on the other, abſtain from lcarn- 


ed oftentation. Speak the language of the company 


you are in; ſpeak it purely, and unlarded with any 
other. 


oth 
the 
ya1 


ou! 
If! 
not 
ma 
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other. Never ſcem wiſer, nor more learned, than 
the people you are with. Wear your learning, Ike 
your watch, in a private pocket; and do not pull it 
out, and ſtrike it, mere ly to ſhew that you have one. 
If you are aſked what o'clock it is, tell it; but do 
not proclaim it hourly and unaſked, like the watch- 
man. 


—— — h—7—l—b— . ——— — 
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PLEASURE 


M ANY young people adopt pleaſures, for 
which they have not the le ſt tatte, only be- 
cauſe they are called by that name, They often 
miſt ke ſo totally, a> to imagine that debauchery is 
pleaſure, Drunkenneſs, witch :s equally deſtructive 
to body and mind, is certat:ly a fine pleaſure ! 
Gaming, which draws u> into a thouſand ſcrapes, 
leaves us pennyleſs, and zives us the air and manners 
of an outrageous mayulna i, is another moſt exquilite 
pleaſure. 


PLEASURE 1s the rock which moſt young people 
ſplit upon; they launch out with crowded ſails in 
queſt of it, but without a ompaſs t. direct their 
courſe, or re:fon ſufficient to ttcer the vellel ; theres 
fore pain and ſham-, inſtead or pleaſure, are the re- 
turns 0! tier voyage. 


A MAN of pleaſure, in the vulgar acceptation of 
that phraſe, means on y a beaſtly d uniard, an aban- 
doned rake, and a profligate {wearer : we ſhould 
weigh the preſent enjoyment of our pleaſures againſt 
the unavoidable conlequeices of them, and then let 
our common ſenſe determine the choice, 
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WE may enjoy the pleaſures of the table and wine, | 


but ſtop ſhort of the pains inſeparably annexed to an 
exceſs in either. We may let other people do as 
they will, without formally and ſententioufly rebuk- 
10g them for it ; but we muſt be firmly reſolved not 
to deſtroy our own faculties and conſtitution, in com- 

liance to thoſe who have no regard to their own, 

Ve may play to give us pleaſure, but not to give us 
pain ; we may play for t:ifles in mixed companies, 
to amuſe ourſelves, and conform to cuſtom. Good 


1 


company ute not fond of having a man recling drunk 


among them; nor is it agreeable to ſee another tear- 
ing his hair, and blaſpheming, for having loſt, a: 

lay, more than he is able to pay; or u rake with 
half a noſe, crippled by coarle and inſamou- de— 
bauches. 'Thole who practice and brag of theſe things 
wake no part of good company; and are molt un. 
willingly, if ever admitted into it. A real man of 
faſhion and pleaſure obſerves decency ; at leaſt, hc 
neither borrows nor affects vices : and if he is fo un- 
fortunate as to have any, he gratifics them with 
choice, Uclicacy, and ſecrecy. 


W ſhould be as attentive to our pleaſures as to 
our {tudics, In the latter, we ſhould obſerve and re- 
flect upon all we read; and in the former, be watch- 
ful and attentive to every thing we ſee and hear 
and let us never have it to ſay, as ſome fools do, of 
things that were ſaid and done before their faces, 
„That indeed they did not mind them, becauſe 
„ they were thinking of ſomething elſe.” Why 
were they thinking of ſomething elſe ? And if they 
were, why did they come there? Wherever we arc, 
we ſhould (as it is vulgarly expreſſed) have our 
ears and our eyes about us. We ſhould liſten to 
every thing that is ſaid, and ſee every thing that 18 


douc. Let us obſerve, without being thought ob- 


lervers 5 
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ſervers; for otherwiſe people will be upon their 
guard before us. | 


ALL gaming, field-ſports, and ſuch other amuſe- 
ments, where neither the underſtanding nor the 
ſenſes have the leaſt ſhare, are frivolous, and the re- 


ſources of little minds, who either do not think, or 


do not love to think, But the pleaſures of a man of 
parts cither flatter the ſenſes, or improve the mind, 


Tunnk are liberal and illiberal pleaſures, as well 
as liberal and illiberal arts. Sottiſh drunkenneſ-, 
indiſcriminate gluttbny, driving coaches, ruſtic 
ſports, ſuch as fox-chaces, horſe- races, &, arc infi- 
ntely below the hone{t and induſtrious profeſſions of 
a taylor and a ſhocmaker, 


Tur more we apply to buſineſs, the more we 
reliſh our pleaſures; the exereiſe of the mind in the 
morning, by ſtudy, whets the appetite for the plea- 
ſurcs of the evening, as the exerciſe of the bo- 
dy whets the appetite for dinner. Buſineſs and 
pleaſure, rightly underſtood, mutually aſſiſt each 
vther—inſtead of being enemies, as fooliſh or dull 
people often think them. We cannot taſte pleaſures 
truly, unleſs we earn them by previous buſineſs ; 
and few people do buſineſs well, who do nothing 
elſe, But, when I ſpeak of pleaſures, I always mean 
the elegant pleaſures of a rational being, and not the 
brutal ones of a ſwine, 
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PREJUDICES. 
N EVER adopt the notions of any books you 


J may read, or of any company you may keep, 
without ezamining whether they ar- juſt or not; as 


you will otherwiſe be liable to be hurried away 


by prejudices, inſtea of being guided by reaſon, and 
quietly cheriſh cri or, inſt«ad of ſeeking for truth, 


Ve and afſert your own reaſon ; refleft, examine, 
and analize every thing, in order to form a ſound 
and miture 1 let no i dirit impoſ upon 
your underſtanding, miſlead your actions, or dictate 
your converſation. Be early, what, if you arc not, 
you will, when too late, wiſh you had been. Con— 
ſult your reaſon betimes: I dv not ſay that it will 
always prove an unerr'ng guide, for human reaſon is 
not infallible; but it will prove the leaſt erring guide 
that you can follow. Books and converſation may 
aſſiſt it; but ado;t neither blindly and implicitly ; 
try both by that beſt rule, which God has given to 
direct us "nll Of all the troubles, do not de- 

cline, as many people do, that of thinking. The 
herd of mankind can hardly be ſaid to think; their 
notions are alm*ſt all adoptive; and, in general, I 
believe it is better that it ſh-uld be ſo; as ſuch com- 
mon prejudices contribute more to order and quiet, 


than their own ſeparate eaſonings would do, uncul- 


tivated and unim, roved as they are. 


Locar prejudices prevail only with the herd- of 
mankind, and do nut impoſe upon cultivated, in- 
formed, and refl-fiing minds: but then there are no- 


tions equally falic, though not fo glaringly abſurd, | 


which 
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which are entertained by people of ſuperior and im- 
proved und-rſtandings, merely for want of the n ceſ- 
ſary pains to inveſtigate, the 23 attention to exa · 
mine, and the penetration requitite to determine the 
truth. . hoſe are the prejudices which I would have 
you gua d againſt, by a manly excition and attention 


of your reaſoning faculty, 


RK SS Lo 1 & 13 0 20. 


RRORS and miſtakes, however groſs, in mat- 
ters of opinion, if they are ſincere, are to be 
pitied; but no! puniſhed, nor laughed at. The 
blindnefi of the underſtanding is as much to be piti- 
ed, as the blindneſs of the eyes; and it is neither 
laughable nor criminal foc a man to loſe his way in 
either caſe, Charity bids us endeavour tn ſet him 
right, by arguments aud perſuaſions; but charity, 
at the ſame time forbids us either to puniſh or ridi- 
eule his misfortune. Every man ſeeks tor truth but 
God only knows who hes found it. It is unjuſt to 
perſecute, and abſurd to ridicule people for their ſe- 
reral opinions, which they cannot kelp entertaining 
upon the conviction of their reaſon. It is he who 
tells, or acts a lie, that is guilty, and not he who 
honeſtly and fiacerely believes the . ie. 


Tu object of all public w:rfiiips in the world 15 
the ſame ; it is that great Eternal Being who created 
erery thing. The diferent manners of worſnip are 
by no means ſubjects of idicule. Hach fect thanks 
his own the beſt; and I know no infiliible judge in 
this world to decide which is the bett. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, 


OW little do we reflect on the uſe and value 

of time ! It is in every body's mouth, but in 
few people's practice. Every fool, who flatterns 
away his whole time in nothings, frequently utters 
ſome trite common - place ſentence to prove, at once 
the value and the fleetneſs of time The ſun-dials, 
all over Europe, have ſome ingenious inſeription to 
that effect; ſo that nobody ſquanders away their 
time without frequently hearing and ſceing how ne- 
ceſſary it is to employ it well, and how irrecoverable 
it is if loſt, Young people are apt to think they 
have ſo much time before them, that they may ſquan- 
der what they pleaſe of it, and yet have enough left; 
as great fortunes have frequently ſeduced people to 
a ruinous profuſion, But alt theſe admonitions are 
uſeleſs, where there is net a fund of good ſenſe and 


reaſon to ſuggeſt rather than receive them. 


TIuz is precious, life ſhort, and conſe- 
quently nota ſingle moment ſhould be loſt, 
Senfible men know how to make the moſt of time, 
and put out their whole ſum either to intereſt or 
pleaſure ; they are never idle, but continually em- 
ployed either in amuſements or ſtudy, It is an uni- 
verſal maxim, That idleneſs is the mother of vice. 
It is, however, certain, that lazineſs is the inheri- 
tance of fools, and nothing can be ſo deſpicable as a 
fluggard. Cato the Cenſer, a wiſe and virtuous 


Idlencſs. 


Roman, uſed to ſay, there were but three actions of 
his life that he regretted : The firſt was, the having 


revealed a ſecret to his wife; the ſecond, that he 
had once gone by ſea when he might have gone 
b 
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by land ; and the third, the having paſſed one day 
without doing any thing. 


„ Take care of the pence, for the , dk 
pounds will © take care of themſelves,“ s 


was a vety juſt and ſenſible reflection of old Mr. 


Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the Treaſury ' 
under William III. Anne, and George I. I there- 
fore recommend to you to take care of minutes ; for 


hours will take care of themſelves. Be doing ſome- 


thing or other all day long ; and not neglect half- 
hours, and quarters of hours, which, at the year's 
end, amount to a great ſum. For inſtance : There 
arc many ſhort intervals in the day, between ſtudies 
and pleaſures : inſtead of ſitting idle and yawning in 
thoſe intervals, ſnatch up ſome valuable book, and 
continue the reading of that book till you have got 
through it; never burden your mind with more than 
one thing at a time: and in reading this book, do 


not run over it ſuperficially, but read every paſſage 


twice over, at leaſt; do not paſs on to a ſecond, till 
you thoroughly underſtand the firſt, nor quit the 
book till you are maſter of the ſubject ; for unleſs 
you do this, you may read it through, and not re- 
member the contents of it for a week. The books 
I would particularly recommend amongſt others, are 
the Marchioneſs Lambert's Advice to her Son and 


Daughter, Cardinal Retz's Maxims, Rochefoucault's 


Moral Reflections, Bruyere's Charaflers, Fontenelle's 
Plurality of Worlds, Sir Fofiah Child on Trade, Bo- 
lingbroke*s Works; for ſtyle, his Kemarks on the Hifto- 
ry of England, under the name of Sir John Oldcaſtle; 


 Puffendorff*s Fus Gentium, and Grotius de Jure Belli 


et Pacis : the laſt two are well tranſlated by Barbey- 
rac. For occaſional half-hours or leſs, read works 
of invention, wit and humour; but never waſte your 
minutes og trifling Tn Den ancient or Ra 
OR 
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Nos are pleaſures idleneſs, or time loſt, provided 
"they are the pleaſures of a rational being; on the 


contrary, a certain portion of time employed in thoſe 


pleaſures, is very uſefully employed, 
IO, VE o 18 5 tf 
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Tranfact ng | WHATEVER buſineſs you have, do 


-— — 
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© buſineſs, tit the firſt moment you can; never by 


halves, but finiſh it without interruption, if poſſible, 
- Bufineſs 5 muſt not be ſauntered and trifled with; 

and you muſt not ſay to it, as Felix did to Paul, 
ee At a more convenient ſeaſon I will ſpeak to thee.” 
Phe moſt convenient ſeaſon for buſineſs is the firſt; 
but ſtudy and buſineſs, in ſome: meaſure, point out 


_ =>: their own times to a man of ſenſe; time is much 
-'6ftener ſquandered away in the wrong choice and 


improper methods of amuſement and pleaſures. - 
ITO 7 +1 #10 16} rer 


n DIspA Tc is the ſoul of buſineſs; and 


\ 


nothing contributes more to diſpatch, than 


method. Lay down a method for every thing, and 
tick to it inviolably, as far as unexpected incidents 


may allow. Fix one certain hour and day in the 


- "week for your accounts, and keep them together in 
their proper order; by which means they will re- 


quire very little time, and you can never be much 


'cheated.v Whatever letters and papers you keep, 
docket and tie them up in their reſpective claſſes, fo 


"that you may inſtantly have recourſe to any one. 


Lay down a method alſo for your reading, for which 
vou allot a certain ſhare of your mornings ; let it be 
An a conſiſtent and conſecutive courſe, and not in 
that deſultory and immethodical manner, in which 


many people read fcraps of different authors upon 
different ſubjects. Keep a uſeful and ſhort common- 


place book of what you read, to help your memory 
only, and not for pedantic quotations. Never read 
hiſtory without having maps, and a chronological 


4 
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book, or tables, lying by you, and conſtantly re- 


curred to; without which, Hiſtory is only a con- 


fuſed heap of facts n 0 


CES © * * 


You will ſay, it may be, as many young people 
would, that all this order and method is very trou- 


bleſome, only fit for dull people; and a diſagreeable 
reſtraint upon the noble ſpirit and fire of youth. I 


deny it; and aſſert, on the contrary, that it will gro- 


cure you both more time and more taſte for your 
pleaſures ; and fo far from being troubleſome to you 


that, after you have purſued it àa month, it would be 
troubleſome to you to lay it aſide. Buſineſs whets 


the appetite, and gives a taſte to pleaſures, as exer- 
ciſe does to food; and buſineſs can never be done 


without method: it raiſes the ſpirits for pleaſures; 
and a ſpeclacle, a ball, an aſſembly, will much more 
ſenſibly affect a man who has employed, than a man 
who has loſt, the preceding part of the day; nay, I 


will venture to ſay, that a fine lady will ſeem to have 
more charms to a man of ſtudy or buſineſs, than to 
a ſaunterer. The ſame liſtlefineſs runs through his 


whole conduct, and he 1s as inſipid in his pleaſures, 


as inefficient in every thing elſe, | 1001 


4 15 | 2 3 . ih * 
I nor you earn your pleaſures, and conſequently 
taſte them; for, by the way, I know a great many 


men who call themſelves Men of Pleaſure, but who, 
in truth, have none. They adopt other people's in- 


diſcriminately, but without any taſte of their own. 
I have known them often inflict exceſſes upon them- 


. elves, becauſe they thought them genteel; though 


they ſat as awkwardly upon them as other people's 


- cloaths would have done. Have no pleaſures but 
- your own, and then you will ſhine in them. 


5110 


a 5 „ 405] 2 1 1011 Sa 
MN x people think that they are in pleaſures, 
Provided they are neither in ſtudy nor in buſineſs. 
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Nothing like it ; they are doing nothing, and might 
juſt as well be afleep. They contract habitudes 
from lazineſs, and they only frequent thoſe places 
where they are free from all reſtraints and attentions. 
Be upon your guard againſt this idle profuſion of 
time; and let every place you go to be either the 
ſcene of quick and lively pleaſures, or the ſchool 
of your improvements ; let every company you go 
into, cither gratify your ſenſes, — your know- 
ledge, or refine your manners. | 


Ir, by accident, two or three hours are ſometimes 
wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, borrow them from 
your ſleep. Six, or at moſt ſeven hours ſleep is, for 
a conſtancy, as much as you or any body can want : 
more is only lazineſs and dozing ; and is both un- 
wholeſome and ſtupifying. If, by chance, your bu- 
fineſs or your pleaſures ſhould keep you up till four 
or five o'clock in the morning, rife exactly at your 
uſual time, that you may not loſe the precious 
morning hours; and that the want of ſleep may 
force you to go to bed earlier the next night. 


Guard Azove all things, guard againſt fri- 
againſt fri- yolouſneſs. The frivolous mind is al- 
volouſneſs. ways bufied, but to little purpoſe ; it 
takes little objects for great ones, and throws away 
upon trifles that time and attention which only im- 
portant things deſerve. Knick-knacks, butterflies, 
ſhells, inſects, &c. are the objects of their moſt ſe- 
rious reſearches. They contemplate the dreſs, not 
the characters, of the company they keep. They 
attend more to the decorations of a play, than to 


the ſenſe of it; and to the ceremonies of a court, 
more than to its politics. Such an employment of 


To 


time is an abſolute loſs of it. 


0 
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To conclude this ſubject : Sloth, indolence, and 
effeminacy, are pernicious, and unbecoming a young 
fellow; let them be your re/ource forty years hence 
at ſooneſt. Determine, at all events, and however 
diſagreeable it may be to you in ſome reſpects, and 
for ſome time, to keep the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
faſlionable company of the place you are at, either 
for their rank, or for their learning, or Je bel eſprit 
et le gout. This gives you credentials to the beſt 
companies, wherever you go afterwards, 


Know the true value of time ; ſnatch, ſeize, and 
enjoy every moment of it. No idleneſs, no lazineſs, 
no procraſtination : never put off tiil to-morrow 
what you can do to-day. That was the rule of 
the famous and unfortunate Penfionarv De Witt; 
who, by ſtrictly following it, found time not only 
to do the whole buſineſs of the Republic, but to 

aſs his evenings at aſſemblies and ſuppers, as 


if he had had nothing elſe to do or think of. 
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E extremely on your guard againſt vanity, the 
common failing of inexperienced youth ; but 
particularly againſt that kind of vanity that dubs a 
man a coxcomb ; a character which, once acquired, 
is more indelible than that of the prieſthood. It is 
not to be imagined by how many different ways 
vanity defeats its own purpoſes. One man decides 
peremptorily upon every ſubject, betrays his igno- 
rance upon every ſubject, betrays his 1gnorance 


upon many, and ſhews a diſguſting preſumption 
I 3 upon 
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upon the reſt : another deſires to appear ſucceſsful 
among the women : he hints at the encouragement 
he has received from thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
rank and beauty, and intimates a particular c:.nnec- 
tion with ſome one: if it is true, it is ungenerous ; 
if falſe, it is infamous: but in either caſe he deſtroys 
the reputation he wants to get. Some flatter their 
vanity by little extraneous objects, which have not 
"the leaſt relation to themſelves; ſuch as being de- 


1 Acended from, related to, or acquainted with, people 
Lf of diſtinguiſhed merit, and eminent characters. 
4 They talk perpetually of their grandfather Such-a- 


|: ne, their uncle Such-a-one, andtheirintimate friend, 
Fi Mr. ſuch- a one, whom, poſſibly, they. are hardly 


4 Hequaimed with. Bur admitting it all to be as they 
| would have it, what then? Have they the more 
} inter it for thoſe accidents ? Certainly not, On the 


contrary, their taking up adventitious, - proves 
their want of intrinfic merit; a rich man never 
"borrows. Take this rule for granted, as a never- 
1 failing one, That you muſt never ſeem to aftect the 
+ character in which you have a mind to ſhine. 
Modeſty is the only ſure bait, when you angle for 
Praiſe. The affectation of courage will make even 
A brave man paſs only for a bully ; as the affectatjon 
| gf wit-will make a man of parts paſs for a coxcomb. 
By this modeſty I do not mean timidity, and awk- 
wurd baſhfulneſs. On the contrary, be inwardly 
Virm and ſteady, know your own value, whatever 
it may be, and act upon that principle; but take 
great Care to let nobody diſcover that you do know 
out owh value. Whatever real meiit you have, 
ther people will diſcover; and people always mag- 
n mnity their own difcoveries, as they leſſen thoſe of 
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5 J7IRTVUE is a ſubject which deſeryes your 
Ir V and every man's attention. It conſiſts in do- 
t ing good, and in fpeaking truth; the effects of it, 
_ therefore, are advantageous to all mankind, and to 


le one's ſelf in particular. Virtue makes us pity and 
* relieve the misfortunes of mankind ; it makes us 
4 promote juſtice and good order in ſociety ; and, in 
l, general, contributes to whatever tends to the real 
4 good of mankind. To ourſelves it gives an inward 
* comfort and ſatisfaction, which nothing elſe can do, 
1 and which nothing elſe can rob us of. All other 


8 advantages depend upon others, as much as upon 
8 ourſelves. Riches, power, and greatneſs, may be 
E taken away from us by the violence and injuſtice of 
8 others, or by inevitable accidents; but virtue de- 
C pends only upon ourſelves, and nobody can take it 
8 away from us. Sickneſs may deprive us of all 
y the pleaſures of the body ; but it cannot deprive 
1 us of our virtue, nor of the ſatisfaction which we 
1 feel from it. A virtuous man, under all the 
„„ misfortunes of life, ſtili finds an inward comfort and 


ſatisfaction, which make him happier than any wick» 
ed man can be with all the other advantages of life. 
- Tfa man has acquired great power and riches by 
falſehood, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, he cannot enjoy 
them; becauſe his conſcience wiil torment him, and 
conſtantly reproach him with the means by which he 
got them. The ſtings of his conſcience will not even 
let him leep quietly ; but he will dream of his 
crimes; and in the day-time, when alone, and 
when he has time to think, he will be uneaſy and 
melancholy, - He is —_ of every thing ; for, 8 
14 . 
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he knows mankind muſt hate him, he has reaſon to 
think they will hurt him if they can. Whereas if a 
virtuous man be ever ſo poor and unfortunate in the 
world, {till his virtue is its own reward, and will 
comfort him under all afflictions. The quiet and 
ſatisfaction of his conſcience make him chearful by 
day, and fleep ſound of nights : he can be alone 
with pleaſure, and is not afraid of his own thoughts; 
Virtue forces her way, and ſhines through the ob- 
ſcurity of a retired life ; and, ſooner or later, it 


always is rewarded. 


To conclude :—Lord Shafteſbury ſays, that he 
would be virtuous for his own ſake, though nobody 


were to know it; as he would be clean for his own 


ſake, though nobody were to ſee him. 
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VS RE F UL 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS _ 
ON MEN AND MANNERS. 


Selected from Lord CytesTERFIELD's LET TERS. 


MAN who does not ſolidly eſtabliſh, and 

really deſerve, a character of truth, probity, 
good manners, and good morals, at his firſt ſetting 
out in the world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a me- 
teor for a very ſhort time, but will very ſoon vaniſh 
and be extinguiſhed with contempt. People eaſily 
pardon, 1n young men, the common irregularities of 
the ſenſes ; but they do not forgive the leaſt vice of 


the heart, 


Tus greateſt favours may be done ſo awkward- 
ly and bunglingly as to offend; and diſagreea- 
ble things may be done ſo agreeably as almoſt to 
oblige, 


THERE are very few Captains of Foot who are 
not much better company then ever Deſcartes or Sir 
Iſaac Newton were. I honour and reſpect ſuch ſu- 
perior geniufles ; but I deſite to converſe with peo- 
ple of this world, who bring into company their 


thare, at leaſt, of ch-arfulneſs, good-breeding, and 


knowledge of mankind. In common life, one much 


oftener wants ſmall money, and filver, than gold. 


Give me a man who has ready caſh about him for 
preſent expences ; fixpences, ſhillings, half-crowns, 
and crowns, which circulate eaſily; but a man who 

has 
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1:22 MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

has only an ingot of gold about him, is much above 
common purpoſes, and his riches are, not handy nor 
convenient. Have as much gold as you pleaſe in 
one pocket, but take care always to keep change in 
the other; for you will much oftener have occaſion 
for a ſhilling than for a guinea, 


: ApviIce is ſeldom welcome, and thoſe who want 
it the moſt, always like it the leaſt, 


Ex vv is one of the meaneſt and moſt tormenting 
of all paſſions, as there is hardly a perſon exiſting 
that has not given uneaſineſs to an envious breaſt; 
for the envious man cannot be happy while he be- 
holds others ſo. RO, 


ARA action will always meet with the ap- 
ꝓprobation of mankind, and the inward pleaſure 
Which it produces, is not to be expreſſed, 


- HvumarrtyY is the particular characteriſtic of 
great minds; little vicious minds abound with an- 
ger and revenge, and are incapable of feeling the 
.ozalted pleaſure of forgiving their enemies. 


Tur ignorant and the weak only are idle; thoſe 


who have acquired a good ſtock of knowledge, al- 


ways defire to increaſe it, Knowledge 1s like 
power in this reſpect, that thoſe who have the 
mwoſt, are moſt deſirous of having more. Idleneſs 
is only the refuge of weak minds, and the holiday 
of fools, | 


., Evsxy man has a natural right to his liberty; 


"and Whoever endeavours to raviſh it from him, de- 
ferves death more that the robber who attacks us 


for our money on the highway, 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 123 
MopkEsr is a commendable quality, and gene- 
rally accompanies true merit ; it engages and capti- 
vates the minds of people; for nothing is more 
ſhocking and diſguſttul, than preſumption and im- 
pudence. A man is deſpiſed who is always com- 
mending himſelf, and who 1s the hero of his 'own 
ſtory. N 


Nor to perform our promiſe is a folly, a difho- 
vour, and a crime. It is a folly, becauſe no öône 
will rely on us afterwards ; and it is a diſhonour 
and a crime, becauſe truth is the firſt duty of reli- 
gion and morality : and whoever is not pofleſſed of 
truth, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any one good 
quality, and muſt be held in deteſtation by all 888 


men. 


Wir may create many admirers, but makes few 
friends. It ſhines and 3 like the noon-day 
ſun, but, like that too, is very apt to fcorch, and 
therefore is always feared. The milder morning 
and evening light and heat of that planer, ſoothe 
and calm our miads, Never ſeek for wit: if it 
2 itſelf, well and good; but even in that caſe, 
et your judgement interpoſe; and take care that it 
be not at the expence of any body. Pope ſays very 
truly, 

« There are whom Heaven has bleſt with ſtore of wi 

« Yet want as much again to govern it.“ W 
And in another place, I doubt with too much truth, 

« For wit and judgement ever are at ſtrife, | | 

&« Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife." 


A rrovrr ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able 
men; myſlery is the only ſecrecy of weak and cun- 
mung ones, | ; | BN 

0 
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To tell any friend, wife, or miſtreſs, any ſecret = 
with which they have nothing to do, is diſcovering pu 
to them ſuch an unretentive weakneſs, as muſt con- * 
vince them that you will tell it to twenty others, aye 
and conſequently that they may reveal it without - 
the Tiſque of being diſcovered. But a ſecret proper- T 
ly communicated, only to thoſe who are to be con- hi 
cerned in the queſtion, will probably be kept by 18 
them, though they ſhould be a good many. Little 
ſecrets are commonly told again, but great ones ge- L 
nerally kept. | ONE 

| pol 

A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will ha! 
equally have nothing told him. the 

Ir a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he is n 
a fool; if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever it im 
is his intereſt to tell it. But women and young men der 
are very apt to tell what ſecrets they know, from ran 

the vanity of having been truſted. Truſt none of ſt, 
theſe, wherever you can help it. 
| 
In your friendſhips, and in your enmities, let bil! 
Foun confidence and your hoſtilities have certain per 
ounds ; make not the former dangerous, nor the to 
latter irreconcileable. There are ſtrange viciſſitudes ref 
in buſineſs. 8 13 
. ; aſk 
SMeoTH your way to the head through the heart. do 
The way of reaſon is a good one; but it is com- thi 
monly ſomething longer, and perhaps not ſo ſure. the 
SPIRIT is now a very faſhionable word: to act 
with ſpirit, to ſpeak with ſpirit, means only to act are 
raſhly, and to talk indiſcreetly. An able man ſhews nat 
his ſpirit by gentle words and reſolute actions: he is vo 


neither hot nor timid. 
| PATIENCE 
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PATIENCE is a moſt neceſſary qualification for 
buſineſs ; many a man would rather you heard his 
ſtory than granted his requeſt. One muſt ſeem to 
hear the unreaſonable demands of the petulant, un- 
moved, and the tedious details of the Jan, untired, 
That is the leaſt price that a man muſt pay for a 
high ſtation. 


IT is always right to detect a fraud, and to per- 
ceive a folly ; bur it 1s often very wrong to ex- 
poſe either. A man of buſineſs ſhould always 
have his eyes open, but muſt often ſeem to have 


them ſhut. 


In courts (and every where elſe) baſhfulneſs and 
timidity are as prejudicial on one hand, as impu 
dence and raſnneſs are on the other. A ſteady affu- 
rance and a cool intrepidity, with an exterior mode - 
ſty, are the true and neceſſary medium. 


Never apply for what you ſee very little proba- 
bility of obtaining; for you will, by aſking impro- 
per and unattainable things, accuſtom the Miniſters 
to refuſe you ſo often, that they will find it eaſy to 
refuſe you the propereſt and moſt reaſonable ones. It 
is a common, but a molt miſtiken rule at Court, to 
aſk for every thing in order to get ſomething : you 
do get ſomething by it, it is true; but that ſome- 
thing 1s, refuſals and ridicule.— This maxim, like 
the former, is of general application. | 


A CHEARFUL, eaſy countenance and behaviour 
are very uſeful : they make fools think you a good- 
natured man : and they make deſigning men think 
you an undefigning one. 
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Turn are ſome occaſions in which a man muſt 

tell half his ſecret, in order to conceal the reſt ; but 
there is ſeldom one in which a man ſhould tell it all. 

Great ſkill is neceſſary to know how far to go, and 
where to ſtop. _ = ne - 8A 


i» + CEREMONY is neceſſary, as the'out-work and de- 
fence of manners. | ; 


A MAN's own good- breeding is his beſt ſecurity 
againſt other people's ill- manners. 55 


©. Go0D-BREEDING carries along with it a dignity, 


> that is reſpected by the moſt petulant. Ill-breed-. 


ing invites and authoriſes the familiarity of the moſt 
** timid. No man ever ſaid a pert thing to the Duke of 
Marlborough. No man ever ſaid a civil one (tho' 
many a flattering one) to Sir Robert Walpole. 

- _ KnowLEDGE may give weight, but accompliſh- 
ments only give luſtre ; and many more 8 0 ſee 
than weigh. | 


| Mosr arts require long ſtudy and application ; 
but the moſt uſeful art of all, that of pleaſing, re- 
quires only the deſire. | 8 


Ir is to be preſumed, that a man of common 
ſenſe who does not deſire to pleaſe, deſires nothing 
at all; ſince he muſt know that he cannot obtain 
any thing without it. N | 


A $K1LFUL negociator will moſt carefully diſ- 
tinguiſh between the little and the great objects of 
his buſineſs, and will be as frank and open in the 
former, as he will be ſecret and periinacious in the 


latter,--- This maxim holds equally true in common 
no life, | 9 
TAE 
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Tur Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his 
Memoirs, that nothing contributed more to his riſe, 
than that prudent economy which he had obſeryed 
from his youth; and by which be had always a ſum 
of money before-hand, in caſe of emergencies. . . 


Ir is very difficult to fix the particular point of 
ceconomy ; the beſt error of the two, is on the par- 
ſimonious fide, That may be corrected, the other 
cannot. | 


Tux reputation of generoſity is to be purchaſed 
pretty cheap ; it does not depend ſo much upon a 
man's general expence, as it docs upon his giving 
handſomely where it is proper to give at all., A 
man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a ſervant four 
ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, while he who 
gave him a crown would be reckoned generous ; ſo 
that the difference of thoſe two oppoſite characters 
turns upon one ſhilling. A man's character, in that 
particular, depends a great deal upon the report, of 
his own ſervants ; a mere trifle above common wages 
makes their report favourable. 


Take care always to form your eſtabliſhment ſo 
much within your income, as to leave a ſufficient 
fund for unexpected contingencies, and a prudent 


| liberality. There is hardly a year, in any man's 


Sp 


life, in which a ſmall ſum of ready money may not 


be employed to great advantage. 


— a 
END OF LORD CHESTERFIELD'S Apvicx TO HIS 
g SON. | 
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EXTRACTS rrxom VARIOUS BOOKS, 


RECOMMENDED BY LORD CHESTERFIELD 
TO MR. STANHOPE®; 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


LORD BURGHLEY's TEN PRECEPTS TOHIS SON 
A 1 


Da. FRANKLIN s WAY TO WEALTH. 


* See Page 113. % 
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MOTHER TO HER SON. 
SY THE 


MARCHIONESS DE LAMBERT: 


A TRACT PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED TO HIS son 
BY LORD CHESTERPIELD, 


HATEVER care 1s uſed in the educa- 

tion of children, it is ſtill too little to anſwer 
the end : to make it ſucceed, there muſt be excellent 
governors; but where ſhall we find them, when 
princes find it difficu:t to get and keep them for 
themſelves ? Where can we meet with men ſo much 
ſuperior to others, as to deſerve to be entruſted with 
their conduct ? Yet the firſt years of a man's life are 
precious, fince they lay the foundation of the merit 
of the reſt, 


THERE are but two ſeaſons of life in which truth 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf for our advantage: in youth, for 
our inſtruction ; and in our advanced years, to com- 
fort us. In the age that paſſions reign, truth gene- 
rally quits us for the time, 


Two celebrated “ men, out of their friendſhip to 
me, have had the care of your education; but as 


P. 3 and P. Cheminais. 


K 2 | they 
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they were obliged to follow the method of ſtudies 
ſettled in Colleges, they applied themſ-lves more in 
your early youth to improve your mind with learn- 
ing, than to make you know the world, or inſtruct 
you in the decorums of life. 


T am going my fon, to give you ſome precepts 
for the conduct of your's : read them withour think- 
ing it a trouble. They are not dry lectures, that 

carry the air ef a mother's authority ; they are ra- 
ther the advice of a friend, and hare this merit, that 


they come from my heart, 


Ar your entering the world, you muſt certainly 
propoſe to yourſelt fome cad or other : you have too 
much tenſ2 to care to live without any deſign at all; 

nor can you aſpire to any thing more becoming and 
worthy of you than glo v. *Tis a noble view for 
you tO entertain; but it is fit for you to know 


bl 


what is meant by the term, and what notion you 
frame of it. 


Tis s of various kinds, and each profeſſion has a 
glory that is pecu iar to it. In your's, my ſon, it 
means the glory that attends valour. Th's is the 
glory of herges; it makes a brighter figure than any 
other; it al. Lage carries with it the true marks of 
honour, and the recompences it deſerves: Fame 
ſeems to have no tongue but to ſound their praiſe ; 
and when you arrive at a certain degree of reputa- 
1 every thing yuu do is conſiderable. All the 
wo Id has agrecd to give the pre-eminence to mili— 
tary virtues; „is no more than their due. They 


coſt dear enough; but there are ſeveral ways of diſ- 
charging their oblicatio! . 


Sou engage in the profeſſion of arms, merely to 
avoid the fan e of degenerating from their anceſtors; 
others 
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others follow it not only out of duty, but inclination, 
The firſt ſcarce ever raiſe themſelves above their 
rank in the world ; *tis a debt they pay, and they 
go no further. The others, fluthed with hopes, and 
carried on by ambition, march a giant's pace in the 
road of glory. Some propoſe only to make their 
fortune: others have their advancement and immor- 
tality itſelf in view. Such as ſtint themſelves to the 
making a fortune, never have a very extenſive me- 
rit. A man that does not aim at raiſing to himſelf 
a great name, will never perform any great actions. 
And ſuch as go careleſsly on in the road of their 
profeſſion ſuffer all the fatigues, without acquiring 


either the honour or recompence that naturally at- 


tend 1t, 


Ir people underſtood their own intereſt rightly, 
they would not lay a ſtreſs upon raiſing a fortune, 
but would in all profeſſions have their glory and re- 
putation in view. When you attain to a certain de- 
gree of merit, and it is generally known, the great 


glory and reputation you have acquired never fails 


to make your fortune, A man cannot have too much 
ardour to dittinguiſh himſelf, nor can his defires of 
advancement be encouraged by hopes that are too 


flattering. 


THERE muſt be great views to give a great vigour 
to the ſoul ; *iis not eaſy otherwiſe to make it exert 
itſelf, Let your love of glory be ever ſo eager and 
active, you may {till fall ſhort of your aim; yet tho? 
you ſhould advance but half way, *tis always glori- 
ous to have dared, | 


THERE 1s nothing ſo improper for a young man 
as that modeſty which makes him fancy he is not ca- 
pable of great things, This modeſty is a faintneſs 

of 
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134 ADVICE OF A MOTHER TO HER SON: 

of ſoul, which hinders it from exerting itſelf, and 
running with a ſwift career toward glory. Ageſilaus 
was told that the king of Perſiz was the greateſt 
king. Why ſhonld he be greater than me (replied 
© he), ſo long as I have a ſword by my fide ?* There 
is a ſaperior genius and merit in ſoine perſons, that 
tells them nothing is impoſlible for them. 

_ FoxTUNE, my ſon, did not level your way to 
glory; to make it caſicr for you, | gave you a regi- 
ment b<times, being perſuaded, that there is ro en- 
tering too ſoon inta 4 profeſſion where experience is 
ſo neceſſary, and that the firſt years of. a man's life 
lay the foundation, of his character, and enable the 
world to judge of his future conduct in the reſidue 
of it, You made the campaign of Barcelona, the 
moſt ſucceſsful to the king*s troops, and yet the 
leaſt celebratedof any. You return into Italy, where 
every thing is againſt us; where we are to fight not 
only with the enemy, but the climate, the ſituation 
and prejudices of the country. Campaigns that are 
unhappy for the king, prove ſo likewiſe for private 
men; the corpſes of the dead and the faults of the 
living. are buried in one common grave: Fame is 
huſhed, and has nothing to ſay of the ſervice of ſuch 
as are left: but you may ſtill depend upon it, that 
true valour is never unknown. There are fo many 
eyes obſerving your behaviour, that you can never 
want as many witneſſes of your worth: beſides, you 
learn more in ſuch campaigns ; you try your own 
abilities; you know yourſelf well enough to judge 
what you can do upon occaſion :; others know it too; 
and if you do not raife yourfetf a reputation in a 
moment, you are ſure to gain one in the end, 


GREAT names are not formed in a day; nor is it 
Valour alone that makes extraordinary men: She 
begins, indeed, to form them, but other virtues muſt 


concur to finiſh them, 
Tas 


us 
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za&ter of a man without zuſtice, probity, and magna- 
nimity. lis not enough to have a name for your 
valour ; you muſt have a name likewiſe for your 
probity. All the virtues. muſk, unite together | to 
form a hero. Valour, my ſon, 1s not to be inſpired 

by advice; *tis à gift of nature— but ſuch. à one 
that a perſon may poſſeſs it in the higheſt degree, 
aud yet deſerve very little eſteem in other reſpects. 


Tux generality of young men fancy they are 
obliged to nothing elſe, when once they have ac- 
quired the military virtues 3 and that they are al- 
lowed to be unjuſt, rude, and unmafinerly. Do not 
carry the prerogative of the ſword too far; it gives 
you no exemption from other obligations. 
| Tax care, my ſon, to be in reality what others 
Promiſe or pretend to be : you have patterns ſet you 


in your own family; patterns that repreſent to you 


human virtues in an eminent degree. Vou have 
them all before you in your father. I ſhall ſay no. 
thing of his talents for war; it does not become 
me to ſpeak of them; but the uſe the King made of 
them, and the various poſts of truſt that he gave 
him, are ſufficient proofs that he deſerved his confi«. 


dence. | 


Tux King often ſaid, that he was one of his beſt 
officers, on whom he depended moſt; This was but 
part of his merit, for he had all the ſocial virtues : 
He knew how to reconcile ambition, with modera- 
tion: He aſpired to true glory without troubling 
himſel{ about making his fortune: He was neglect- 
ed for a confiderable time, and met with a ſort of 
injuſtice. In that unlucky ſeaſon when your father 
was under the frowns of fortune (a juncture when 
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anybody but he would have been tired out), with 


that courage did he bear his ill- treatment! He re- 
ſolved, by failing in no part of his duty, to bring 
Fortune over to his fide, or leave her inexcuſable : 
His notion was, that true ambition conſiſted rather 
in making one-ſelf ſuperior in merit than in digni:y, 


THrtrt are ſome virtues that are not to be ac- 


wired but in diſgrace; we know not what we are 


till we have been tried. The vutues of proſperity 
are pleaſant and eaſy ; thoſe of adverſity are harſh 
and difhculr, and require all the powers of a man to 
enable him to practiſe them. He knew how to 
ſuffer without deſponding, for he had an infinite 
number of rcſources in himſelf ; he thought he was 
obliged in duty to continue in his profeſſion, being 
convinced that the ſlowneſs of recompences never 
authoriſes us to quit the ſervice, His misfortunes 


never ſhook his courage in the leaſt; he knew how 


to bear them with patience and dignity, and how to 
enjoy proſperity without baughtineſs and pride. 
The change of fortune made none at all in his 
mind, and did not coſt him a ſingle virtue, 


Wu he was made Governor of Luxemburg, all 
the province was in dread of the French dominion : 
he cured the people entirely of their fears; ſo that 
they were ſcarce ſenſible they had changed maſters. 
He had a light hand, and governed only by love, 
and never by authority : he made nobody feel the 
diſtance between him and others. His goodne's 


cut ſhort the way that divided him from his inferi- 


ors ; he either raiſed them. up to himſelf, or elſe 
ſtooped down to them. He never employed his 
credit but to do good. He could not bear to ſce 
any body unhappy where he commanded ; all his 
care was to ſolicit and get penſions {or the _— 
an 
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and gratifications for the wounded, and ſuch as had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, He made the fortune of 
2 of perſons. 


 SELF-Love got but little by your father's advance- 
ment, which was the good of others. This made 
him the delight of all that lived under his govern- 
ment ; and when he died, if they could have ; 5 it, 
they would have purchaſed him again with their 
blood. His good qualities ſtruck envy dumb, and 
all the world in their hearts applauded the King's 
diſpoſal of his graces. In an age of general core 
ruption, he had the pureſt morals ; he thought in a 
different manner from the generality of mankind, 


War faithfulneſs to his word ! He always kept 
it, tho? at his own expence. What diſintereſtedneſs 
in his conduct! He never minded his advantage in 
the leaſt, What allowance did he make for human 
frailties! He was always -excufing the faults of 
others, and conſidering them barely as their misfor- 
tuncs ;. ſo that one would be temptcd to imagine, 


that he thought himſelf the only perſ.n in the 


world that was obliged to be an honeſt man, His 
virtucs, far from being troubleſome to others, left 
every body at their eaſe. He had all that amiable 
complaiſance and pood-nature which is ſo uſeful in 
life, and fo neceſſary for the good correſpondence 
and harmony of mankind. None of his virtues were 
precarious, becauſe they were all natural. An ac- 
2 merit is often uncertain; but your father, 

ill following reaſon as his guide, and practifing 
virtue without violence to his nature, never varied at 
all in his conduct. , 1 


SEE, my ſon, what we have loſt. Such an extra- 


ordinary degree of merit ſeemed to iu ſure us a vaſt 
fortune: 
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fortude: nothing was more reaſonable than our 


hopes in the reign of ſo juſt a Prince, Your father, 
however, left you nothing but his name and exam- 
ple. His name obliges you to bear it with digaity, 
and his virtues challenge your imitation; 'tis a mo- 


del by which _ may form yourfelf : I do not aſk 


more of you, but will not excuſe you for leſs. 

You have this advantage over your anceſtors, 
that they may ſerve to guide you: I am not aſha- 
med to fay, that they left you no fortune ; nor 
would they bluſh to own it, after employing their 
eſtates in the ſervice of their prince, and paſſing 
through life without any injuſtice to others, or any 
meanneſs in their own conduct. 


Grear fortunes are ſo ſeldom innocent, that I 


eaſily forgive your anceſtors for not leaving you any. 
I have done all I could to bring our affairs into 

ſome order; a point in which women can diſtinguiſh 
themſelves no way but by ceconomy. T ſhall do my 
utmoſt to diſcharge every duty incumbent upon me 
in my circumſtances : I ſhall leave you as much as is 
fitting for you, if you are fo unhappy as to have no 
merit; and enough in all reaſon, it you have the 
virtues I wiſh you. 


As I defire nothing upon earth ſo much as to ſee 
you a perfectly honeſt man, let us ſee what ſort of 
conduct is neceſſary to give one a title to that cha- 
racter, that we may know what we ought to do to 
deſerve it. I'improve myſelf by theſe reffections; 
and may perhaps be one day happy enough to 


* 


change my precepts into examples, 


" SHE that exhorts another ought to lead the way 
herfelf, A Perfian ambaſſador aſked the wife of 


Leonidas, 
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EIS 


Leonidas, Why they paid ſuch .honours to the 
« women at Lacedzmon ??* © *Tis, (replied ſhe) be- 
« cauſe they have entirely the forming of the men. 
A Greek lady ſhewed her jewels to Phocion's mo- 
ther, and aſked to ſee her's : The noble Athenian 
pointed to her children, and ſaid to her, Theſe 
« are my finery and jewels.” I hope, my ſon, to 
find in time a like ſubject of glory in you. But let 
us return to the obligations which men are obliged 
to diſcharge. 


— M 
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* 
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THERE is a certain order in theſe obligations. A 
man ſhouid know how to live with his ſuperiors, 
his equals, and his inferiors, as well as with himſelf. 
With his ſuperiors, he ſhould know how to pleaſe 
without ſinking into meanneſs, ſhould ſhew an 
egeem and fr:end{hip to his equals, ſhould conde- 
ſcend to his interiors ſo as not to let them feel the 
«eight of his ſuperiority, and ſhould keep up a dig- 
nity with himſelf. 


AL theſe obligations are ſtill inferior to the ve. 
neration you owe to the Supreme Being. Religion 
1-a correſpondence ſettled between God and man, 
by the favours of God to men, and the worſhip that 
men pay to God. Souls of a ſuperior genius have 
noble ſentiments for the Deity, aud pay him a wor- 
ſip peculiar to themſelves, very different from that 
of the vulgar ; it all comes from their heart, and is 
directed immediately to God, Moral virtues are ve- 
ry precarious without the chriſtian to ſupport them. 
I do not recommend to you a piety blended with 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition ; I only inſiſt, that the 

love of order ſhould make you ſubmit your under- 
ſtanding and ſentiments to God, and ſhould ſhe itſelf 
in every part of your conduct; it will inſpire juſtice 
into you, and juſtice is the baſis ot all other virtues. 
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THe generality of young men think to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves now. a-gays by aſtuming a libertine air 
which degrades them among men of ſenſe : Such in 
air, inſtead of arguing a ſuperiority of underſtanding, 
ſhews only the depravity of the heart. People ne- 

ver attack religion, but when they have an intereſt 
to attack it : Nothing makes a'man happier than to 
have' his underitanding convinced, and his heart 
affected with it; *tis of excellent uſe in every ſea- 
ſon and circumſtance of life. Such as are not hap- 
py enough to believe as they ought, do yet find it 
reaſonable to ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed religion: 


They know that what is miſcalled prejudice, has 


a great vogue in the world, and ought to be treat- 
ed with reſpect. | 


A LIBERTINE way of thinking, and licentiouſ- 
neſs of manners, ought to be baniſhed under the pre- 
ſent reign. 5 


Tus behaviour of the Sovereign is a ſort of law 


to regulate that of others; it enjoins whatever he 
practiſes, and forbids what he declines doing. The 
tailings of princes are multiplied, and their virtues 
are renewed by imitation. Though courtiers 
ſhould be dehauched in their ſentiments, there is 
ſtill a politeneſs reigning at court, which ſerves 
to throw a veil. over vice, We have the good 
fortune to be born in an age when purity of mo- 
rals and a reſpect for religion are neceſſary to pleaſe 
the Prince. | | | 


IMIGHT, my ſon, in the order of your duties, 
inſiſt on what you owe to me, but I would derive it 
entirely from your heart. Conſider the condition 
in which your father left me: I had ſacrificed all 


that belonged to me to raiſe his fortune, and I loſt jr 
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all at his death. I ſaw myſelf left alone, deſtitute 
of any ſupport. I had no friends but his: and I 
found by experience, that few perſons are capable 
of being friends to the dead. I met with enemies 
in my own family: I had a law-ſuit upon my hands 
againſt potent adverſaries, and my whole for une 
depended on the event. I gained it at laſt without 
any power of my own, and without any cringing to 
others. In a word, I made the beſt I could of my 
ill circumſtances ; and as ſoon as ever my own for- 
tune was mended, I fect myſelf to make your's. 
Give me the fame ſhare in your friendſhip, that I 
ſhall give you in my little fortune. 


I wiLL have no affected reſpect: I would have 
all your regards to me come not from conſtraint, 
| but purely from your heart. Let them proceed 
entirely from your inclinations, without being influ- 
enced by any motive of intereſt. In ſhort, take 
care of your own glory, and I'll take care of every 


5 thing elſe. 


You know how to conduct yourſelf with your 
ſuperiors : but there are ft1!] ſome inſtructions to be 
given with regard to the duty vou ow? your Prince. 
You are of a family that has ſacrificed their all for 
lim. As for the perſons on whom you depend, tho 
firſt merit is io pleaſe, | 


Ix fubal:ern employments you have no way to 
ſupport yourſelf but by being agreeable : Matters 
are juſt like miſtrefſes : whatever ſervices you have 
cone them, taey ceaſe to love you as ſoon as you 
ccale to pleaſe them. | 


Turn are various ſorts of dignity, and they re- 
quire as various kinds ot reſpect. | 
THERE 
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Taree are real and perſonal dignities, and there 
are dignities of inſtitution : There is always a re. 
ſpect due to perſons in elevated ſtations, but it i; 
merely an outward reſpect : Our real reſpect and 
eſteem 1s due only to merit. When fortune and 
virtue have concurred to raiie a man to a high pot, 
there is a double empire in the caſe, which com— 
mands a double ſubmiſſion ; but ler not the glitter 
ing of grandeur dazzle and impoſe upun you. 


THERE are ſome mean ſouls that are always 
crouching and grovelling before grandeur. One 
ought to ſeparate the man from the dignitv, and ſee 
what he is when he 1s ſtripped of it. There is ano- 
ther greatneſs very different from that which power 
and authority give. *Tis neither birth nor riches 
that diſtinguiſh men; the only real and true ſupc- 
riority among them is merit, 


THE character of an honeſt man is a nobler title 
than any that fortune can beſtow. In ſubalt rn 
poits one is neceſſarily dependent: ane muſt make 
one's court to the miniſters, but it mutt be made 
with dignity. I ſhall never give you any cringng 
lectures; 'tis your ſervices that ſhould ſpcak for 
you, and not any unbecoming ſubmiſſions. 


Mew of merit, when they make their court to 
miniſters, do them an honour, but ſcoundre!s dil- 
grace them. Nothing is more agreeable than to bo 
a friend of perſons of dignity ; hut what lays the 
foundation of this friendſhip, is a deſire to pleuſe 
them. £ 


Lr your acquaintance be with perſons that are 


above you: you will by "that means get a habit ot 
reſpect 
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reſpect and politeneſs. People are too careleſs when 
they converſe with their equals ; they grow dull, 
for want of exerting their parts. 


I bo not know whether one may hope to find 
A: for perſons of eminent dignity, 
their poſt exemp*'s them from a great — duties. 
and covers abundance of their failings. is good 
to exam ne into men to know them thoroughly, and 
ſee them with their every day's merit about them. 
The favourites of fortune impoſe upon you, when 


vou look upon them at a diſtance; the diſtance puts 


them in a point of view that is favcurable to them: 
Fame always enhances their merit, and flattery dei- 
fies them. Examine them near, and you'll find 


them to be but men. What a number of ordinary 


creatures do we find at court! To rectify one's 
notions of greatneſs, one muit view it near; you'll 
ceaſe immediately either to deſire or fear it. 


Lr not the failings of great men corrupt you, 
but rather teach you to correct your own. Let the 
ill uſe which they wake of their eſtates teach you to 
deſpiſe riches, and keep yourſelf within bounds. 
Virtue ſeldom has the direction of their expences, 


Amnoxs the infinite number of taſtes invented by 
luxury and ſenſuality, why has there not been one 
formed for relieving the miſerable ? Does not hu- 
manity itſelf make you feel the neceſſity of ailiving 
your tcllow-creatures ? Good-natured and generous 
tempers are more ſenfible of the oblication that lie; 
upon them to do go d, than they are of all the 
other neceſlitics of life. Varous Aurelius thanke d 


the gods tor his having always done good to his 


friends, without making them wait for it. Tis the 


great ſelicity of grandeur, 


chen others find their 
fortune 
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fortune in our's : I can't (ſaid that Prince) have 
* any reliſh of a happineis that nobody ſhares in but 
— © _- 9% $1 


Tux moſt exquiſite pleaſure in nature is to make 
the pleaſure of others; but for this end one muſt 
not be too fond of the goods of fortune. Riches 

never were the parent of virtue, but virtue has often 
been the cauſe of riches. What uſe, too, do the 
generality of great men make of the glory of their 
ſtation ? They put it all in exterior marks, and in 
an air of pride. Their dignity fits heavy on them, 
and deprefles others; whereas true greatneſs is hu- 
mane; it is always eaſy of acceſs, and condeſcends 
even to ſtoop to you : ſuch as really enjoy it, are at 
their eaſe, and make others ſo too, as well as them- 
ſelves. Their advancement does not coſt them any 
virtue, and the nobleneſs of their ſentiments had 
formed, and in a manner habituated them to it be- 
fore-hand. Their elevated ſtation ſeems natural to 


them, and nobody is a ſufterer by it. 


TiTLEs and dignities are not the bonds that 
unite us to men, or gain them to us: Without me- 
rit and beneficence to recommend our grandeur to 
them, we have but a precarious tenure of their 
friendſhip ; and they will only ſeek to indemnify 
themſelves, at our expence, for the 8 which 
they have been forced to piy to the poſt, rather 
than to the man that enjoys it, whom they will not 
fail to arraign freely, and condemn in his abſence, 
If envy be the motive that makes us love to leſſen 
the good qualities of men in great poſts, *tis a pat. 
ſion we ought to oppoſe, and render them the juſtice 
that they deſerve. We fancy frequently that we 
have no grudge but againſt the men, when indeed 
our malignity is owing to their places: Perſons in 
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great poſts never yet enjoyed them with the good 
liking of the world, which only begins to do them 
juſtice when they are out of place, Envy in ſpite 
of itſelf pays a homage to greatneſs at the ſame time 
that it ſeems to deſpiſe it; for to envy places is to 
honour them. Let us not out of diſcontent con- 
demn agreeable ſtations, which have no fault but 
that we are not in them ourſelves. Tis time now 
to paſs to the duties of ſociety, 128 


Mexx have found it neceſſary as well as agreeable 
to unite for the common good : 'They have made 
Jaws to reſtrain ,the wicked ; they have agreed a- 


mongſt themſelves, as to the duties of ſociety, and 


have annexed an honourable character to the prac- 
tice of thoſe duties. He is the honeſt man that ob- 
ſerves them with the moſt exactneſs, and the inſtan- 
ces of them multiply in proportion to the degree and 
nicety of a perſon's honour, e 


VIRTUES are linked together, and have a ſort of 
alliance with one another : What conſtitutes a hero 
ts, the union of all the virtues. After preſcribing 
the duties neceſſary for their common ſecurity, men 
ſet themſelves to make their converſation agreeable, 
and ſettled certain rules of politeneſs and living to 
be obſerved by perſons of birth and quality. 


THERE are ſome failings, againſt which no pre- 
cepts are to be given: There are certain vices that 
are unknown to men of honour. Probity, fidelity 
in keeping one's word, and a love of truth, are ſub- 
jects that I think I need not infiſt on, and recom- 
mend to you: You know, that a man of honour 
knows not what it is to tell a lie. What eulogiums 
does not the world give, and give deſervedly, to lo- 


vers of truth? The r. . they, that et 
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and ſpeaks truth, reſembles the Deity, whoſe eflen. 
tial properties are goodneſs and truth. We are not 
indeed obliged always to ſpeak what we think, but 
we muſt always think what we ſpeak. The true 
uſe of ſpeech is to promote truth. When a man 
has acquired a reputation for veracity, his word is 
taken implicitly ; it has all the authority of an oath, 
and the world receives what he ſays with a ſort of 
religious reſpect. | 


'Farsnood in actions is full as inconſiſtent with a 
love of truth, as falſhood in words. Men of honour 
are never falſe; what indeed have they to diſguile ? 
Nor are they fond ef ſhewing themſelves, becauſe, 
ſooner or later, true merit will make its way. 


 RemenreR that the world will ſooner pardon 
you your failings, than the affectation of pretendin 
ro virtues which you have not in reality. Falſhood 
affects to put on the air of truth, but a falſe man's 
profeſſions go no further than his looks and diſcour— 
ties; Whereas a man of veracity's are made good by 
his actions. It has been faid a long time ago, thut 
hypocriſy is an homage which vice pays to virtue; 
But the principal virtues are not of themſelves ſut- 
ficient to qualify a man to pleaſe; he muſt have 
likewiſe agreeable and engaging qualities, 


Wurd one aims at gaining a great reputation, 
one is always in a ſtate of dependence on the opi- 
nion of others. It is very dithcult for a man to riſe 
ro honours by his ſervices, unleſs he has friends to 
{&t them forth, and a manner of behaviour proper to 
recommend them, | 


I nave told you already, that in ſubaltern poſs x 
man can't ſupport himſelf but by a knack of plea. 
| | * ling , 


„ A wall on 
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ſing ; as ſoon as ever he is neglected, he becomes 
from that moment inconſiderable: There is nothing 
ſo diſagreeable as to ſhew a too great fondneſs for 
one's ſelf, and expoſe one's vanity, ſo as to make 
eople ſee that we like ourſelves above all the 
world, and that every thing centers in us. 


A MAN with a great deal of wit may make him- 
ſelf very agreeable, when he only employs it to find 
out the failings of others, and expoſe them publicly, 
As for this ſort of men, who only ſhew their wit at 
other people's expence, they ought to conſider that 
no body's life is fo perfectly without a blemiſh, as 
to give him a right to cenſure another man's. | 


RAILLER V makes a part of the amuſements of con- 
verſation, but is a very mice matter to manage. 
Perſons that want to e and love to rally, have 
a ſecret malignity in their heart. The moſt agree- 
able raillery in nature gives offence, if it advances a 
ſtep too far; ſo caſy is the tranſition from the one 
to the other. A falſe friend often abuſes the liberty 
of banter, and reflects upon you: In all caſes of this 
nature, the perſon that you attack has the ſole right 
of judging whether you are in jeſt or no; the mo- 
ment that he takes offence, it ceaſes to be raillery z 
tis a downright attront. 


Rant IEA V ſhould never be uſed but with regard 
to failings of ſo little conſequence, that the perſon 
concerned may be merry on the ſubje&t himſelf, 
Nice raillery is a decent mixture of praiſe and re- 
proach ; it touches ſlightly upon little failings, 
only to dwell the more upon great qualities, Mon- 
fieur de la Rochefoucault ſays, that the man who 
* diſhonours another, does leſs miſchief than he that 
© ridicules him.“ I ſhould be of his opinion for this 

L 3 reaſon, 
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reaſon, that it is not in any body's power to diſnho- 
nour another: *tis not the diſcourſe or reflections of 
others, 'tis only our own conduct that can diſhonour 
ue. The cauſes of diſhonour are known and certain, 
but ridicule is entirely arbitrary : It depends on the 
manner how objects appear to us, and on our mans 


nei of thinking and taking them. There are ſome 


people that may be ſaid to wear always ſpectacles of 
ridicule, and fee every thing through them; 'tis 
not ſo much the fault of objects, as the fault of per- 
ſons that view them in ſuch a light; this is ſo true, 
that ſuch perſons as appear ridiculous in certain 
companies, would be admired in others where there 
are men of ſenſe and merit. 


A man's humour too contributes much to the 
making him agreeable, or otherwiſe ; dark and ſour 
humours, that have a ſpice of malevolence in them, 
are vaſtly diſagreeable. 


HumovR is the diſpoſition with which the ſoul 
receives the impreſſion of objects; good-natured 
tempers take nothing ill; their indulgence is of be- 
nefit to others, and ſupplies them with what they 
want in themſelves, 


Tux generality of mankind imagine, that it is to 
no purpoſe to attempt to correct their humour; 

they fay I was born fo,” and fancy this is excuſe 
enough to juſtify their not taking any pains about it. 
Such tempers muſt infallibly difpteals; men owe you 
nothing, any farther than you are agreeable to them. 
The way to be fo, is to forget one's ſelf, to put 
others upon ſubjects that they like, to make them 
pleaſed with themſelves, to ſet them out with advan- 
tage, and allow them the good qualities which 
others diſpute their having, They believe you 
g a give 
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ive them what the world does not allow them: 
Their merit ſeems in ſome ſort to be of your creation, 
whilſt you exalt them in the opinion of others: But 


this 1» never to be puſhed ſo far as to commence 


flatte ry. 


NorTH1NG pleaſes ſo much as ſenſible and tender 
perſons try ing to make a friendſhip with others. 


Tak care to carry yourſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that your behaviour may at once make a tender of 
your own friendſhip, and invite the friendſhip of 
others. You can never be an amiable man, without 
knowing how to be a friend, without a taſte and 
knowledge of friendſhip. * Tis this corrects the 
vices of ſociety; it ſoftens the roughneſs of people's 
natures ; it brings down their vanity, and makes 
them know themlelves. All the obligations of ho- 
nour are included in the obligations of perfect 


friendſ{lup. 


Iv the hurry and buſtle of the world, take care, 
my ſon, to have a ſure friend to whiſper truth ta 
your ſoul : Be always ready to hear the advice of 
your friends. The owning of faults is no hard mat» 
ter for perſons that find a tund within themſelves ta 
mend them: Think that you have never done 
enough, when you find that you can ſtill do better, 
No body takes a reproof ſo kindly as he that de- 
ſerves moſt, to be commended, It you are happy 
enough to find a true friend, you have found a trea- 
ſure ; his reputation will ſecure your own : He will 


anſwer for you to yourſelf ; he will alleviate all your 


trouble:, and multiply all your pleaſures, But if 


you would deſerve a friend, you muſt know how to 


de one, | 
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Ar.t. the world is complaining of the want of 
friends, and yet ſcarce any body gives himſelf the 
trouble of bringing the neceſl.iry diſpoſitions to gain 
and preſerve them. Young men have their compa. 
nions, but they very rarely have any friends: Plea. 
ſures are what unite them, but pleaſures are not ties 
worthy of friendſhip. I do not pretend to make a 
 diflertation on this ſubject ; 'I only touch lightly on 
ſome duties of civil life: I refer you to your own 
heart, which will put you upon deſiring a friend, 
and make you feel the neceſſity of having one. I 
depend upon the niceneſs of your ſentiments to in- 


ſtruct you in the duties of friendſhip. 


Ir you would be perfectly an honeſt man, you 
muſt think of keeping your ſelf-love within bounds, 
and placing it on a good object. Honeſty conſiſts 
in waving one's own rights, and paying a regard to 
thoſe of others. If you ſet up to be happy alone, 
you will never be ſo; all the world will diſpute 
your happineſs with you: but if you are for mak- 
ing the world happy, as well as yourſelf, every body 
will aſſiſt you, All vices whatever flatter ſelf-love, 
and all the virtues agree to attack it; valour expoſes 
it; modeſty lowers it; generoſity throws it away; 
moderation mortifies it ; and. zeal for the public 
ſacrifices it to the gocd of ſociety. 


SELF-LOVE is a preferring of one's ſelf to others, 
as honeſty is the preferring of others to one's ſelf, 
There are two kinds of ſelf-love ; the one natural, 
lawful, and regulated by juſtice and reaſon ; the 
other vicious and corrupt. Our firſt object 1s cer- 
tainly ourſelves; *tis only reflection that calls us 
back to juſtice. We don't know how to love our- 
ſelves; ve either carry our ſelf-love too high, or 
excerciſe it improperly, To love one's ſelf as one 

| ought, 


} 
| 
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ought, is to love virtue; to love vice, is to ſtrike in 
with a blind and miſtaken love. 


Wx have. ſometimes ſ-en perſons advance them- 
ſelves by ill ways; but if viceis preferred, it is not 
for any length of time; corrupt perſons ruin them- 
ſelves by the very means, and with the ſame princi— 
Pa that raiſed them, If you would be happy with 

ecurity, you mult be ſo with innocence. There is 
no power ſure and laſting but that of virtue, 


THERE are ſome amiable tempers that have a fine 
and natural congruity with virtue : Thoſe to whom 
nature has not been ſo bountiful, muſt be watchful 
over their conduct, and know their true intereſt, to 
be able to correct an evil diſpoſition. Thus the un- 
derſtanding rectifies the heart, | 


T xx love of eſteem is the life and ſoul of ſociety ; 
it Unites us to one another: I want your approba- 
tion, you ſtand in need of mine. By forſaking the 
converſe of men, we forſake the virtues neceſſary 
for ſociety ; for when one 1s alone, one 1s apt to 
grow negligent ; the world forces you to have a 
guard over yourſelf. | 


PoLITENEss is the moſt neceſſary quality for con- 
verſation ; *tis the art of employing the exterior 
marks of breeding, which after all gives us no aſſu- 
rance of a man's inward qualities. Politeneſs is an 
imitation of honeſty, and ſhews a man 1n his out- 
fide, ſuch as he ought to be within; it diſcovers it- 
ſelf in every thing, in his air, in his diſcourſe, and 
in his actions. A 


THERE is a politeneſs of underſtanding, and a 


politeneſs of manners: That of the underſtanding 
L 4 | conſiſts 
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confiſts in ſaying curious and ingenious things ; that 
of manners, in ſaying things of a flattering nature, 
and an agreeable turn. 


I vo not confine politeneſs to that intercourſe of 
civilities and compliments, which is ſettled by com- 
mon uſe ; they are made without meaning, and re- 
ceived without any ſenſe of obligation : People are 
apt to over-do the matter in this ſort of intercourle, 
and abate of it upon experience. 


 Por.1TENtss is a deſire to pleaſe the perſons with 
whom we are obliged to live, and to behave our- 
Has in ſuch a manner, that all the world may be 
ſatisfied with us: our ſuperiors with our reſpects; 
our equals with our eſteem; and our inferiors with 
our kindneſs and condeſcenſion. In a word, it con- 
fiſts in a care to pleaſe, and ſay what is proper to 
every body. It ſets out their good qualities; it 


makes them ſenſible that you acknowledge their ſupe- 


riority ; when you know how to exalt them, they 
will ſet you out in their turn; they will give you 
the ſame preference to others, which you are pleaſed 
to give them to yourſelf; their ſelf-love obliges 
them to do ſo, | | 

THe way to pleaſe is not to diſplay your ſuperio- 
rity ; *tis to conceal it from being perceived. There 


is a great deal of judgement in being polite ; but the 


world will excuſe you at an eaſier rate. 


Tat. generality of. people require only certain 
manners that pleaſe: if you have them not, you nut 
make up the defect with the number of your good 
qualities. There muſt be a great deal of merit to 
get over a clowniſh awkward behaviour. Never let 
the world fee that you are fond of your own perfon : 
A polite man never finds time to talk of * 4 
5 0 
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You know what ſort of politeneſs is neceſſary to | 


be obſerved to the women. At preſent it looks as 
the young men had made a vow not to practiſe it; 
'tis a ſign of a careleſs education. 


NoTHinG is more ſhameful than a voluntary rude- 


neſs ; but let them do their worſt, they can never 


rob the women of the glory of having formed the 
fineſt gentlemen of the laſt age. *Tis to them that 
they owed all the complaiſance of behaviour, the de- 
licacy of inclinations, and the fine gallantry of wit 
and manners which were then remarkable. 


Ar preſent, indeed, exterior gallantry ſeems to be 
baniſhed ; the manners of the world are different, 
and every body has loft ſomething by the change; 


the women the deſire of pleaſing, which was the 


ſource of their charms ; and the men the complai- 
ſance and fine politeneſs, which is only to be ac- 
quired in their converſation. The geterality of 
men fancy that they owe them neither probity nor 
fidelity: it looks a- if they had a licence to betray 


them, without affecting their honour, Whoever 


would think fit to examine into the motives of ſuch 
a conduct, would find them very ſcandalous. They 
are faithful to one another, becauſe they are afraid, 
and know they ſhall he called to an acccunt ; but 
they are falſe to the women without fear of fuffering 
and without remorſe. This ſhews their probity to 
be only forced, to be rather the effect of fear than 
the love of juſtice; and accordingly, it we examine 


_ cloſe into ſuch as make a trade of gallantry, we ſhall 


tind them frequently to be men of no honour ; they 


contract ill habits; their manners are corrupted; 


they grow indiffe:ent to truth, and indulge them- 
ſelves in their habitual ng lect of their word and oaths, 
What a trade is this! where the leaſt ill thing that 
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you do, is to ſeduce the women from their duty, to 
diſhonour ſome, to make others deſperate, where a 
ſure calamity is oftentimes all the recompence of a 
{ſincere and conſtant affection, 


Tux men have no reaſon to find ſo much fault 
with the women ; for it is by them that they loſe 
their innocence, It we except ſome women that 
ſeem deſtined to vice from their cradle, the reſt 
would live in a regular practice of their duty, if the 
men did not take pains to turn them from it: but, 
in ſhort, *tis their bulineſs to be on their guard 
againſt them. You know that it is never allowable 
to diſhonour them ; if they have had the weaknels 
to truſt you with their honour, 'tis a confidence that 
you oujht not to abuſe, You owe it to them, if 

o have reaſon to be ſatisfied with them; you owe 
It to yourſelf, if you have reaſon to complain of them, 
You know, too, that by the laws of honour you mult 
ſight with equal weapons ; you ouyht not therefore 
to exſoſe a woman to diſhonour for her amour, ſince 
ſhe can never expoſe you for yours, 


T mvsr, however, caution you arainſt incurring 
their hatred ; it is violent as implacahle: There 
are ſome oftences which they never pardon, and peo- 

le run a preater riſk than they imagine, in wound- 
ing their honour; the lefs their reſentment breaks 
out, the more terrible is it; by being held in, it 
grows the fiercer. Have no quarrel with a ſex that 
knows ſo well how to reſent and revenge them- 
ſelves ; and the rather, becauſe the women make 
the reputation of the men, as the men make that of 


the women. 


Tis a happy talent, but very rarely to be met 
with, to kaow vo ro manage the point of praiſe, to 
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ve it agreeably and with juſtice. The m-roſe man 


does not know how to praiſe ; his judgment is ſpoil- 

ed by his temper. Ihe flatterer, by prailing too 

much, ruins his own credit, and does honour to no— 

body, The vain man decals out his praifes only to 

receive others in return ; he ſhews too plainly that 
he praiſes merely out f affectation. Shallow under- 
ſtandings eſteem every thing, becauſe they know not 
the . of things: they cannot make either their 
eſteem or contempt paſs in the world, "The envious 
wretch praiſes nobody, for fear of putting others on 
a level with himſelf, An honeſt man praiſes in the 
right place; he feels more pleaſure in doing juſtice 
than in raiſing his own reputation by lefſening that 
of others, Perſons that reflect, and are nice upon 
this article, are very ſenſible of all theſe differences. 
If you would have your prailcs of any body be of 


ſervice to you, —_ praiſe out of the regard you 


have for others, an 
ſelt. 


Ox ſhould know how to live with one's compe- 
titors ; there is nothing more common than to wiſh 
to raiſe one's ſelf above them, or to try to ruin them: 
But there is a much nobler conduct; 'tis never to 
attack them, and always ſtrive to exceed them in me» 
Tit; 'tis a handſome uction to yield them the place 

which you think is due to them. 


not out of any regard to your— 


An honeſt man chuſes rather to neglect his own 
fortune, than to fail in a point of juſtice, Diſpute 
about glory with yourſelf, and ſtrive ty acquire new 
virtues, and to improve the merit of thoſe which you. 


have already. 


Ox muſt be very cautious in the article of re— 
venge ; it is often of uſe to make one's ſelf teared ; 


but 
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but it is almoſt always dangerous to revenge one's 
ſelf. There is not a greater weakneſs than to do all 
the miſchief that we can. The beſt manner of re- 


venging an injury, is not to imitate the perſon that 


did it. *Tis a fight worthy of honeſt men to oppoſe 


patience to paſſion, and moderation to juſtice, An 


extravagant hatred puts you beneath the perſons that 
you hate, Do not juſtify your enemies ; do nothing 


that can. excuſe them; they do us leſs miſchief than 


our own faults. Little ſouls are cruel, but clemen- 
ey is the virtue of great men. Cæſar ſaid, that * the 
* moſt agreeable fruit of his victories, was the having 
it in his power to give people their lives who had 
© attempted his o, n.“ There is nothing more glo- 
Tious and exquiſite than this kind of revenge ; *us 
the only one that men of honour allow themſelves 
to take. As ſoon as your enemy repents and makes 
his ſubmifiion, you loſe all manner of right to re- 
venge. 8 


Trz generality of mankind bring nothing into 
the intercourſe of life but their weakneſs, which 
ſerves for ſociety. Honeſt men form an intimacy by 
their yirrues, the ordinary fort of men by their plea- 
ſures, and villains by their crimes. 


Goop-FELLOWSsHIP and gaming have their exceſs 
and their dangers : Love has others peculiar to itſelf; 
there is no playing always with beauty ; it ſome- 
times commands unperioully, There is nothing 
more ſhameful in a man than exceſſive drinking, and 
drowning his reafon, which ought to be the guide of 
his l fe. Io give up one's ſelf to voluptuouſneſs is 
to degrade one's nature Ihe ſureſt way to avoid 
it is not to grow familiar with it : one would think 
the voluptuous man's ſoul was aß Arge to him. 


Ag 
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As for gaming, *tis the deſtruction of all decorum. 
The prince 3 his dignity at it, and the woman 
her modeſty. Deep play carries with'it all the ſo- 
cial vices, They rendezvous at certain hours to 
hate and ruin one another; 'tis a great trial of pro- 
bity ; and few people have preſerved theirs un- 
ſpotted in a courle of gaming. | | 


Tu moſt neceſſary diſpoſition to reliſh pleaſures 
is, to know how to be without them. Senſual plea- 
ſure is out of the way of reaſonable perſons. Let 
your pleaſures be ever ſo great, remember ſtill to 
expect ſome melancholy affair to diſturb them, or 
ſome vexatious one to end them. 


Wis pon makes uſe of the love of glory to hard 
againſt the meanneſs into which ſenſuality hurries a 
man. But one muſt ſet to work betimes to keep one's 
ſelf free from paſſions; they may in the beginning 
be under command, but they domineer at laſt: They 
are more eaſy to be overcome than ſatisfied. 


KEEr yourſelf from envy, 'tis the loweſt and moſt 
ſhameful paſſion in the world; it is always diſowveg. 
Envy 1s the ſhadow of glory, as glory 1s the ſhadow 
of virtue. The greateſt . that a man is born 


with great qualities is to ſay, that he lias no envy . . 


A MAN of quality can never be amiable without 
liberality. The covetous man cannot fail of being 
diſagreeable. He has within him an obſtacle to all 
virtues : he has neither juſtice nor humanity. When 
once a man gives up himſelf to avarice, he renounces 

lory : it is ſaid, there have been illuſtiious villains, 
ut that there never were any illuſtrious miſers. 
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Troven liberality is a gift of nature, yet if we 
had a diſpoſition to the contrary vice, we might by 
good ſenſe and reflection correct it. 


Tux covetous man enjoys nothing. Money has 
been faid to be a good ſervant, though an ill maſter ; 
but it is good on account of the uſe we can make of 


Tk covetous wretch is more tormented than the 
poor man. The love of riches is the root of all 
vices, as diſintereſtedneſs is the firſt principle of all 
virtues. | 


Richks muſt be immenſe, in order to be entitled 
to the firſt place among the goods of life ; they are 
indeed the firſt object of the deſires of the greateſt 
part of mankind ; yet virtue, glory, and a great re- 
putation, are valiiy preferable to all the gifts of 
tortune. | 


Tux moſt ſenſible pleaſure of honeſt men is to do 
good, and relieve the miſerable, What a wide dit- 
fercnce is there between having a little more money 
or loling it for one's diverſion, and the parting with 
it in exchange for the reputation of goodneſs and 
generoſity ! Tie a facrifice that you make to your | 
glory. Deny yourſelf ſomething to lay up a fund 
for your liberality ; *tis an excellent point of œco— 
nomy, which naturally tends to advance you, and 
gain you a good character, 


A enrar reputation is a great treaſure, We muſt 
not imagine that a great fortune is neceſſary to cha- 
ble one to do good; ull the world can do it in their 
ſeveral ſtutions, With « little attention to themſelves 
and others; fix this inclination in your heart, and 

I you 
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ou'll find wherewith to gratify it: occaſions enough 
offer themſelves before you, and there are but too 
many unhappy perſons that ſolicit you. 


LI BERAL ITV diſtinguiſhes itſelf in the manner of 


giving. The liberal man doubles the merit of a 
preſent by the good will with which he makes it: 
the covetous wretch ſpoils it by his regret at parting 
with it. Liberality never ruined any body. Fami- 
lies are not raiſed by avarice, but they are ſuppoit- 
ed by juſtice, moderation, and integrity. Liberality 


is one of the duties of a noble birth. When you do 


good, you only pay a debt; but ſtill prudence is to 
govern you in ſuch caſes : the principles of profuſe- 
neſs are not ſhameful, but the conſequences of it are 
dangerous, | | 


 THrrs are few men know how to live with their 
inferiors. The great opinion that we entertain of 
ourſelves, makes us look upon all telow us as a diſ— 
tinét ſpecies ; but how contrary are ſuch ſentiments 
to humanity ! If you would raiſe yourſelf a great 
name, you muſt be affable and caſy of acceſs ; your 
military profeſſion gives you no diſpen{a'1on in this 
point, Germanicus was adored by his ſoldiers, 
To learn what they thought of him, he walked one 


evening through his camp, and overheard what they 


ſaid at their little meals, where they take upon them 
to paſs their judgment on their general; * he went 
(days Tacitus) to enjoy his reputation and glory. 


You muſt command by example, rather than nu— 
thority : Admiration forces men to imitation, much 
ſooner than command : 'Vo live at your enſe, and 
treat your ſoldiers har(lily, is to be their tyrant, und 
not their general, 


ConstDER 
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Cons ion with what view authority was firſt in. 
ſtituted, and in what manner it ſhould be exerciſed : 
"Tis virtue, and the natural reſpe& which the world 
pay' to it, that made men conſent to obedience, 

ou are an uſurper of authority, if you do not poſſeſs 
it upon that footing, In an empire where reaſon 
ſhall govern, all the world ſhould be on a level, and 
no diſtinction be paid but to virtue. 


HumaniTy itſelf ſuffers by the vaſt difference 
thut fortune has put between one man and another, 
Tis not any dignity, or haughtineſs, but your merit, 
that ſhould diſtinguiſh you from the vulgar. Con- 
ſider the advantages of a noble birth, and high ſta- 
tion, only as goods which fortune lends you, and 
not as diſtinctions annexed to your perſon, and that 


make a part of yourſelf. If your quality raiſes you 


abore the ordinary world, think how much you have 
in common with other men by your weakneſſes, which 
confound you with them: let juſtice, then, ſtop the 
motions of your pride, which would diſtinguiſh you 


from them, 


Know that the firſt laws which you ought to 
obey, are thoſe of humanity : Remember that you 
are a man, and that you command over men, When 
the ſon of Marcus Aurelius loſt his preceptor, the 
courtiers found fault with him for weeping on that 
occaſion, Marcus Aurelius ſaid to them: Allow 
my ſon to be a man, before he comes to be an em- 


6 peror,” 


Fog GET always what you are, when humanity re- 
quires it of you; but never forget it when true glo- 
ry calls upon you to remember it. In fine, if you 
have any authority, uſe it only for the happineſs of 


others. Admit them near you, if you are great your- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, inſtead of keeping them at a diſtance : never 
make them feel their inferiority ; and live with them 
as you would have your ſuperiors live with you, 


Tux greateſt part of mankind do not know how 
to live with theinſelves ; all their care is rather how 
to get rid of themſelves, and they ſpend their time 
in ſeeking for 1 in exterior objects. You 
ſhould, it it be poſſible, fix your felicity within your- 
ſelf, and find in your own breaſt an equivalent for the 
advantages which fortune denies you; you will be 
more eaſy as to them ; but it muſt be a principle of 
reaſon that brings you thus to yourſelf, and not an 
averſion for mankind, 


You love ſolitude ; they reproach you with being 
too private ; I do not find fault with your taſte, but 
you muſt not let the ſocial virtues ſuffer from it, 
Ketire into yourſelf, ſays Marcus Aurelius; practiſe 
often this retreat of the ſoul, you will improve yours 
ſelf by it. Have ſome maxim to call up your reaſon, 


and fortify your principles upon occaſion, Your 


retirem-nt makes you acquainted with good authors : 
judicious men do not croud their minds indifferently 
with all ſorts of learning, but chooſe their ſubject, 


TAxx care that your ſtudies influence your man- 
ners, and that all the profit of your reading be turned 
to virtue, Try to find out the firſt principles of 
things, and do not ſubject yourſelf ſervilely to the 
opinions of the vulgar, ! 


Yorr ordinary reading ſhould be hiſtory, but al- 
ways uſe reflection with it. If you only think of 
filing your memory with facts, and poliſhing your 
mind with the thoughts and opinions of the ancients, 
you will only lay up a * of other people's no- 

tions: 
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tions: one quarter of an hour's reflection improves 


and forms the mind more than a great deal of read- 
ing. A want of learning 1s not fo much to be dread- 
ed, as crror and falſe judgments, 

ReFLECT10ON is the guide that leads to truth: 
conſider facts only as authorities to ſupport reaſon, 
or as ſubjects to exerciſe it. „ 


HIs rox will inſtruct you in your buſineſs; but 
after you have drawn from it all the advantage pro- 
per for your profeſſion, there is a moral uſe to be 
made of it, Which is of much greater conſequence to 


F_Y® 
Vs 


TR firſt ſcience of man is human nature. Leave 
politics to miniſters, and what belongs to graudeur 
to princes ; but do you find out the man in the 

rince; obſerve him in the courſe of common life; 
{ee how low he finks, when he gives himſelf up to 
his paſſions. An irregular conduct is always follow- 
ed with diſmal conſequences. | 


To ſtudy hiſtory is, to ſtudy the paſſions and opi- 
nions of men; 'tis to examine, them thoroughly; 
*tis to pull the maſk off their actions, which appear- 
ed great whilſt they were veiled, and conſecrated as 
it were by ſucceſs, but often become contemptible 
when the motive of them is known, There 1s no- 
thing more ambiguous than the actions of men. We 
muſt trace them up to their principles, if we would 
know them rightly. Tis neceflary to be ſure of 
the ſpirit of our actions, before we glory in them. 


Wr do little good, and a great deal of ill; and 
have the knack, too, of ſpoiling and depraving the 


little good that we do. 
| | SEE 


ad- 
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SEE Princes in hiſtory, and elſewhere, as ſo ma- 
ny actors on the ſtage ; they no way concern you, 
but by the qualities which we have in common with 
them. This is ſo true, that ſuch hiſtorians as have 
ſet themſelves to deſcribe them rather as men than 
kings, and ſhew them to us in their private life, give 
us the moſt pleaſure ; we find ourſelves out in 
them: we love to ſee our own weakneſſes in great 
men. This conſolcs us in ſome meaſure for our 
own lowneſs, and raiſes us in ſome ſort to their ele- 
vation. In ſhort, conſider a hiſtory as a regiſter of 


times, and a picture of manners : you may diſcover 


yourſelf there, without any offence to your vanitys 


I HALL exhort you, my ſon, rather to take pains 
with your heart, than to improve your 1 
ing: that ought to be the great ſtudy of your life. 
The true greatneſs of man lies in the heart; it muſt 
be elevated by aſpiring to great things, and by dar- 
ing to think ourſelves worthy of them. Tis as 
becoming to encourage a little vanity within one's 
ſelf, as it 15 ridiculous to ſhew it to others. 


Take care to have thoughts and ſentiments wor- 
thy of you. Virtue raiſes the dignity of man, and 
vice degrades him. If one was unhappy enough to 
want an honeſt heart, one ought for one's own inte- 
re(t to correct it: nothing makes a man truly valu- 
able but his heart, and nothing but that can make 
him happy; fince our happineſs depends only on 
the nature cf our inclinations. If they are ſuch as 
lead you to trifling pafſions, you will be the ſport of 
their vain attachments: they offer you flowers; 
but always (as Montaigne ſays) miſtruſt the 
«© treachery of your pleaſurcs,? 


We: muſt-not indulge ourſelves long in things 
that pleaſe us: the moment that we give ourſelves 
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up to them, we lay the foundation of our ſorrows, 
The genera ity of mankind employ the firſt part of 
their life in making the reſt of it miſerable. You 
muſt not abandon reaſon in your pleaſures, if you 
would find it again in your troubles, 


In ſhort, keep a ſtrict guard over your heart, it is 


the ſource cf innocence and happineſs. You will 
not pay too dear for the freedom of your mind and 


heart, though you purchaſe it by the ſacrifice of 


your pleafures, as was the ſaying of an ingenious 
man. Never expect, then, to recon ile ſenſuality 


with glory, or the charm of voluptuouſneſs with the 
recompence of virtue. However, when you bid 


adieu to pleaſures, you will find in other things ſa- 
tisfaction enough to make you amends. There are 
various ſorts of it: Glory and truth have their 
pleaſures ; they are the delights of the foul and 


heart, 


Learn likewiſe to reverence and ſtand in awe of 
yourſelf. The foundation of happinels 1s laid in 
the peace of the mind, and ſecret teſtimony of the 
conſcience. By the word conſcience, I mean the 
inward ſenſe of a nice honour, which aſſures you 
that you have nothing to reproach yourſelf with. 
Again, how happy is it to know how to live with 
one's ſelf, to renew your acquaintance there with 
pleaſure, and quit yourſelf for a time with regret! 
The world then indeed is le's neceſſary to you; but 
take care it does not make you out of humour with 
it : One muſt not entertain an averſion for men ; 
they will deſert you when you deſert them: You 
have ftill occaſion for them, you are not either of an 
age or profeſſion. to do without them; but when 
one knows how to live with one's ſelf as well as 
with the world, they are two pleaſures that ſupport 


one another. 4, 
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A pass lo for glory may contribute greatly to 
your advancement and happineſs: but it may like- 
wiſe make you unhappy and deſpicable, if you know 
not how to govern it: *tis the moſt active and laſting 


of all our inclinations. The love of glory is the 


laſt paſſion that quits us; but we muſt not confound 


it with vanity. Vanity aims at the approbation of 


other people; true glory, at the ſecret teſtimony 
of the conſcience. Endeavour to gratify the paſſion 
that you have for glory ; make ſure of this inward 
teſtimony ; your iribunal 1s ſeated in your own 
breaſt, why then ſhould you ſeek it elſewhere ? You 
can always be a judge of your own worth. Let men 
diſpute your good qualities, if they pleaſe ; as they 


do not know you, you can eaſily conſole yourſelf. 


It is not of fo much conſequence to be thought an 
honeſt man, as to be one. Such as do not mind the 
approbation of other people, but only aim at deſer- 


ving it, take the ſureſt way to obtain both. What 
affinity is there between the greatneſs of man, and 


the littleneſs of the things which make the ſubject 


of his glorying ? There is nothing ſo ill ſuited as 


his dignity, and the vanity that he derives from an 
infinite number of trifling things: a glory ſo ill 
grounded ſhews a great want of merit. Perſons that 
are truly great are not ſubject to the infatuarions of 
vain-glory. | 


One muſt, if it be poſſible, my ſon, be content 
with one's condition in the world : there 1s nothing 
more rare and valuable, than to find perſons that are 
ſatisfied with it, *Tis our own fault. There is no 
condition of life ſo bad, but it has one good fide. 
Every ſituation has its point of view; we ſhould 
place it in that favourable light, and ſhall find, that 
it is not the fault of our fituations, but purely our 
own. We have much more reaſon to complain of 
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our own temper, than of fortune. We lay all the 
blame upon events, when all the fault lies upon our 
own diſcontent ; the evil is within us, let us not 
ſeek for it any whereelſe. By qualifying our tem- 
per, we often change our fortune, It is much eaſi- 
er for us to adjuſt ourſelves to things, than to adjuſt 
things to ourſelves. A great application to find out a 
remedy frequently irritates the diſeaſe, and the ima- 
gination conſpires with the — to increaſe and forti- 
fy it. Adwelling upon misfortunes renews them, by 
m king them preſent to the mind. An uſeleſs ſtrug- 
gling to get out of our circumſtances, makes us ſlow- 
er in contracting an acquaintance with them, which 
would make them fit eaſy on us. One mutt always 
give way to misfortunes, and have recourſe to pa- 
tience: *tis the only way to alleviate them. 


Ir you would do yourſelf juſtice, you will be con- 
tent with your ſituation. 1 dare ſay, that after the 
loſs we have ſuffered, if you had had another mother, 
you would be ſill fuller of complaints. Reflect on 
the advantages of your condition, and you will be 
leſs ſenſible of the difficulties of it. A wiſe man in 
the ſame circumſtances with others, has more ad- 
vantages, and feels fewer inconveniences, than they, 


Yov may depend upon it, that there is no condi- 
tion but has its troubles ; tis the ſituation of hu- 
man life; there is nothing pure and unblended in it. 
*Tis to pretend to exempt one's ſelf from the com- 
mon law of our nature, to expect a conſtant happi- 
neſs. The very perſons whom you think the hap- 
pieſt, would hardly appear ſo to you, if you knew 
the exact ſituation of their fortune, or their heart. 
Thoſe that are raiſed the higheſt are frequently the 
moſt unhappy. With great employments, and vul- 
gar maxims, one is always reſtleſs and unealy : 'tis 

| not 
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not places, but reaſon that removes anxiety from the 
5 mind. Tf you are wiſe, fortune can neither increaſe 


nor diminiſh; your happineſs. 


JupcEt by yourſelf, and not by the opinions of 
others. Misfortunes and diforders ariſe from falſe 
judgments ; falſe judgments from our paſſions. and 
paſſions from our converſation with mankind : you al- 
ways come from them more perfect than you were be- 
fore. To weaken the impreſſion that they make upon 
you, and to moderate your defires and inquietudes, 
conſider that time is continually running away with 
your pains as well as your pleaſures; that every 
moment, young as you are, carries off a part of 

ourſelf; that all things arc perpetually ſinking 
into the abyſs of paſt time, thence never to return 


again. | 

on- 

the Al that you ſee greateſt on earth meets with the 
er, very ſame treatment as yourſelf, The honours, the 
on dignities, the precedences ſettled among men, are 
be mere ſhews and ceremonies, without any reality; 
in do not imagine that they are qualities inſeparable 
ad- from their being. Thus ought you to conſider ſuch 
Ys as are above you ; but take in your view likewiſe an 


infinite number of miſerable wretches that are below 
you: the difference between you and them is owing 
only to chance; but pride and the great opinion we 
have of ourſelves make us think that the good con- 
dition we are in is no more than our due, and conſi- 
der every thing that we do not enjoy as a robbery of 
what ſhould belong to us : you cannot but ſee plain- 
ly that nothing is more unreaſonable than ſuch an 
imagination. Enjoy, my ſon, the advantages of 
your circumſtances ; but ſufter patiently the incon- 
veniences that attend them. Conſider, that where- 
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ever there are men, there are unhappy creatures, 


Enlarge your mind, if poflible, ſo far as to foreſee 
and know all the accidents that can befall you. In 
a word, remember that a man's happineſs depends 
on his manners and conduct; but the higheſt telict- 
ty is to ſeek for it in the paths of Innocence, and 
there one never fails to find it, 


MAXIMS, 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS, 


VF 


DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


* — 


— 


« Read in the morning ſome of La Rochefoucault's Maxims; 
« conſider them, examine them well, and compare them 
« with the real Characters you meet in the evening *. Till 
« you come to know mankind by your own experience, I 
„ know no thing, nor no man, that can, in the mean time, 
c bring you ſo well acquainted with them as Le Duc de la 
« Rochefoucault. His little Book of Maxims, which I 
« would adviſe you to look into, for ſome moments at leaſt, 
« every day of your life, is, I fear, too like and too exact a 
« picture of Human Nature. I own, it ſeems to degrade it; 
« but yet my experience does not convince me that it degrades 
« it unjuſtly .“ 


2 H E deſire of appearing to be perſons of abili- 


ty often prevents our being ſo. 


No accidents are ſo unlucky, but that the pru- 
dent may draw ſome advantage from them: nor are 


* See Cheſterfield's Letters, Letter 225. + Letter 273. 
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there any fo lucky, but what the imprudent may turn 
to their prejudice, 


Grear actions, the luſtre of which dazzles us, 
are repreſented by politicians as the effect of deep 
deſign ; whereas they are commonly the effects of 
cap:ice and paſſion. Thus the war between Auguſ— 
tus and Antony, ſuppoſed to be owing to their am- 
bition to give a Maiter to the world, aroſe probably 


from jealouſy, 


THERE is nothing of which we are ſo liberal as 
of advice, 


We may give advice; but we cannot give con- 
duct. | = 


Wx are never made ſo ridiculous by the qualities 
we have, as by thoſe we affect to have. 


Wx had better appear to be what we are, than af- 
fect to appear what we are not. 


Wr judge ſo ſuperficially of things, that common 
words and actions, ſpoke and done in an agreeable 
manner, with ſome knowledge of what paſles in the 
world, often ſucceed beyond the greateſt ability, 


THe ambitious deceive themſelves in propoſing 
an end to their ambition; for that end, when attain- 
ed, becomes a means. 


Whew great men ſuffer themſelves to be ſubdued 
by the length of their misfortunes, they diſcover 
that the ſtrength of their ambition, not of their un- 
deritanding, was that which ſupported them. They 

. diſcover, 


I- 


as 


a 


—  AIEE 4 


his heart inſenſibly gravitates towards another, 
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diſcover, too, that, allowing for a little vanity, he- 
roes are juſt like other men. 


We paſs often from love to ambition; but we 
ſeldom return from ambition to love. 


THrost who apply themſelves too much to little 
things, commonly become incapable of great ones. 


Fw things are impracticable in themſelves ; 
and it is for want of application, rather than of 
means, that men fail of ſucceſs. 


AvaRice is more oppoſite to ceconomy than libe- 
rality. 

ExrREME avarice almoſt always makes miſtakes. 
There is no paſſion that oftener miſles its aim, nor 


on which the preſent has ſo much influence in pre- 
judice of the future. 


AvaARICE often produces contrary effects. There 
are many people who ſacrifice their whole fortunes 
to dubious and diſtant expectations; there are others 
who contemn great future for little preſent advan- 
tages. 

Wx like better to ſez thoſe on whom we confer 
benefits, than thoſe from whom we receive them. 


CiviLITY is a deſire to receive civility, and to 
be accounted well-bred, | 


Tnar conduct often ſeems ridiculous, the ſecret 
reaſons of which are wiſe and ſolid. 


A man often imagines be acts when he. is acted 
upon; and while his mind aims at one thing, 


Is 
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In converſation confidence has a greater ſhare 
than wit, 


In love there are two ſorts of conſtancy : one ari- 
es from our continually finding in the favourite 
object freſh motives to love; the other, from our 
making it a point of honour to be conſtant. 


None but the contemptible are apprehenſive of 
. contempt. 


Ons reaſon why we meet with ſo few people who 
are reaſonable and agreeable in converſation 1s, that 
there is ſcarce any body who does not think more of 
What he has to ſay, than of anſwering what is ſaid 
to him. Even thoſe who have the moſt addreſs and 
politeneſs, think they do enough if they only ſeem 


to be attentive ; at the ſame time their eyes and 


their minds betray a diſtraction as to what is addreſ- 


ſed to them, and an impatience to return to what they 


themſelves were ſaying: not reflecting, that to be 


thus ſtudious of pleaſing themſelves, is but a poor 
way of pleaſing or convincing others; and that to 
hear patiently, and anſwer preciſely, are the great 


perfections of converſation. 


Wx eaſily forget erimes that are known only to 
ourſelves. 


Tus greateſt of all cunning is, to ſeem blind to the 
ſnares laid for us; men are never ſo eaſily deceived 
as while they are endeavouring to deceive others. 


CUNNING and treachery proceed from want of 
capacity. 


Tux ſure way to be cheated is, to fancy ourſelves 
more cunning than others. 
| 5 | Few 


we 
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Few people are well ang aan 4 with Death. It 
is generally ſubmitted to through ſtupidity and cuſ- 
tom, not reſolution: moſt men die merely becauſe 


they cannot help it. 


DEATH and the Sun are not to be looked at ſtea- 


o 


dily. 


Tr is as eaſy to deceive ourſelves without our per- 
ceiving it, as it is difficult to deceive others without 


their perceiving it. 


Dex is the leaſt of all laws, but the moſt 
ſtrictly obſerved. | 


Ir is much eaſier to ſuppreſs a firſt deſire, than to 


ſatisfy thoſe that follow. 


BE rox E we paſſionately wiſh for any thing, we 
ſhould examine into the happineſs of its poſſeſior. 


WERE we perfectly acquainted with the object, 


we ſhould never paſſionately deſire it. 


Wenk we to take as much pains to 3e what we 
ought, as we do to diſguiſe what we are, we might 
appear like ourſelves, without being at the trouble 
of any diſguiſe at all. | 


Wes are Co uſed to diſguiſe ourſelves to others, | 


that at laſt we become diſguiſed even to ourſelves, 


A MAN who finds not ſatisfaction in himſelf, ſeeks 
for it in vain elſewhere, h 


Ex v is more irreconcileable than hatred, 
___ Envy 
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Exvv is deſtroyed by true friendſhip, and co- 
quetry by true love, 


A 6REAT genius will ſincerely acknowledge his 
defects as well as his perfections: it is a weakneſs, 
not to own the ill as well as the good that is in us. 


Hap we no faults ourſelves, we ſhould take leſs 
pleaſure in obſerving thoſe of others. 


FLATTERY is a ſort of bad money, to which our 
vanity gives currency. 


We ſhould manage our fortune like our conſſitu- 
tion; enjoy it when good, have patience when bad, 
and never apply violent remedies but in caſes of 
neceſſity. | 


Ir is more diſhonourable to diſtruſt a friend, than 
to be deceived by him. | 


Wr always love thoſe who admire #s ; but we do 
not always love thoſe whom eve admire. 


Nn as true love is, it is lefs ſo than true friend - 
ſhip. 
Tun greateſt effort of friendſhip is, not the diſco- 

very of our faults to a friend, but the endeavouring 

to make him ſee his own. 


A roo has not ſtuff enough to make a good man. 


'RugoLUTE people alone can be truly good-na- 
tured ; ſuch as commonly ſeem ſo are weak, and 


eaſily ſoured, 


Goop 
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Goop ſenſe ſhould be the teſt of all rules, bo h 
ancient and modern: whatever is incompatible with 
_ ſenſe i is falſe, 


IT is more difficult to prevent being governed, 
than to govern others, 


GRravirtY is a myſterious carriage of the * 
invented to cover the defects of the mind. 


A coop grace is to the body, what good fenſe 
is to the mind. 


Noxx are either ſo happy or ſo unhappy as they 
imagine. 


WE take leſs pains to be happy, than to appear ſo. 


HayeinEss is in the taſte, not in the thing; and 
we are made happy by poflefling what we ourſelves 
love, not what others think lovely. 


WN our W is violent, it . us even be- 


3 thoſe we hate. 


EvxRV body ſpeaks well of his heart, but no one 


dares to ſpeak well of his head. 
Tux head is always the dupe of the heart. 
Tus head cannot long act the part of the heart. 
Oxx acquired honour is * for more. 


| Hoe, deceitful as it is, carries us agreeably 
through life, 
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Ovx humour is more in fault than our under- 


ſtanding. | 


TRE calm or diſquiet of our temper 1 not 


ſo much on affairs of moment, as on the diſpoſition 
of the trifles that daily occur, 


< 


virtue. 
IT is a miitake to imagine, that the violent paſ- 


fions only, ſuch as ambition and love, can triumph 


over the reſt. Idleneſs, languid as it is, often maſ- 
ters them all; ſhe indeed influences all our deſigns 


and actions, and inſenfibly conſumes and deſtroys, 


both paſſions and virtues, 
IDLENEss is more in the mind than in the body. 


Ox Lx ſuch perſons who avoid giving jealouſy are 
deſerving of it, | 


JzaLovsy 1s always born with love, but does not 
always die with it. 3 


JzaLovsy is nouriſhed by doubt; it either be- 
comes madneſs, or ceaſes, as ſoon as we arrive at 
certainty. 


In jealouſy there is leſs love than ſelf. love. 


Tux RE is a fpecies of love whoſe exceſs prevents 
jealouſy. . | | 

Pr11.080PHy eafily triumphs over paſt and future 
ls ; but preſent ills triumph over philoſophy, 


THE good we have received from a man ſhould 
makes us bear with the ill he does us. | 


Ir 


HypocrIsY is the homage that vice pays to 


0 „ 
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IT is leſs dangerous to do ill to moſt men, than to 
do them too much good, | 


We ſeldom find people ungrateful ſo long as we 


are in a condition to ſerve them. 


InTerEsST ſpeaks all languages, and acts all parts, 
even that of di/intere/fedne/s itſelf. 


INTREPIDITY is an extraordinary ſtrength of 
ſoul, that renders it ſuperior to the trouble, diforder, 
and emotion, which the appearance of danger is apt 
to excite. By this quality heroes maintain their 
tranquility, and preſerve the free uſe of their rea- 
ſon, in the moſt ſurpriſing and dreadful accidents, 


Every one complains of the badneſs of his me- 
mory, but nobody of his judgement. | 


To know things well, we ſhould know them in 
detail ; and as that is in a manner infinite, our 
knowledge therefore is always ſuperficial and im- 


perfect. 


No diſguiſe can long conceal love where it is, nor 


feign it where it is not. 


To judge of love by moſt of its effects, one would 
think it more like hatred than kindneſs. 


THERE is only one ſort of love, but there are a 
thouſand different copies of it. 


Lovr, like fire, cannot ſubſiſt without continual 
motion; it ceaſes to exiſt, as ſoon as it ceaſes to 
hape or fear, . 1 
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Tuzxe are people who would never have been i in 
love, had they never heard talk of it. 


To fall in love, is much eaſier than to get rid of 
it. | 


NeveLTY to love is like the bloom to fruit; it 


gives a luſtre, which is eaſily effaced, but never Te- ? 
turns. 
Ir is impoſſible to love thoſe a ſecond time whom : 
we have really ceaſed to love, . 
In love thoſe who are „i cured, are 171 cuted, by 
Ar the paſſions make us commit faults ; but love 
makes us guilty of the moſt ridiculous ones. 8 
To ftady men, is more neceſſary than to ſtudy 10 
books. = 
Tux truly honeſt man is he who valueth not him- ; 
ſelf on any thing. 15 
Hz muſt be a truly honeſt man who is willing to 
be always open to the inſpection of honeſt men. of 
A man of ſenſe may love like a madman, but I 
never like a fool. | 
SOME people are diſguſting with oroat merit ; un 
verges with great faults very pleaſing, 
OvR merit procu res us the eſteem of n men of ſenſe, "ou 
and our good fortune that of the public, 
acc 


THE a 1 of merit is oftener rewarded by 
the world than merit itſelf. 1 
E 


it 


, 
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WE ſhould not judge of a man's merit by his great 
qualities, but by the uſe he makes of them. 


FE w people know hor to be old. 


OyrroRTUNITIES make us known to ourſelves 
and others. | 


Tux paſſions are the only orators that always ſuc- 
ceed, They are, as it were, Nature's art of elo- 
quence, fraught with infallible rules. Simplicity, 
with the aid of the paſſions, perſuades more than the 
utmoſt eloquence without it, 


So much injuſtice and ſelf-intereſt enter into the 
compoſition of the paſſions, that it is very dangerous 
to obey their dictates; and we ought to be on our 
guard againſt them, even when they ſeem molt rea- 
tonable, + 


Azs8ncs deſtroys ſmall paſſions, and increaſes 
great ones; as the wind extinguiſhes tapers, and 
kindles fires, 


Wutrz the heart is ſtill agitared by the remains 


of a paſſion, it is more ſuſceptible of a new one, 


than when entirely at reſt, 


Hz who is pleaſed with nobody, is much more 
unhappy than he with whom nobody is pleaſed, 


Ir we were not proud ourſelres, we ſhould not 
complain of the pride of others. 


Wr promiſe according to our hopes, and perform 


according to our fears. 
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Mos men, like plants, have ſecret properties, 
which chance diſcovers. | 


Pa UpENcE and love are inconſiſtent ; in propor- 
tion as the laſt increaſes, the other decreaſes. 


Few are ſo wiſe as to prefer uſeful reproof to 
treacherous praiſe, 


Turxx are reproaches that praiſe, and praiſes that 
- reproach. 1 | 


Anzrrtion to merit praiſe fortifies our virtue. 
Praiſe beſtowed on wit, valour, and beauty, contri- 
butes to their augmentation, 


Ir is not enough to have great qualities; we muſt 
alſo have the management of them, | 


IT is with ſome good qualities as with the ſenſes ; 
they are incomprehenſible and inconceivable to ſuch 
as are deprived of them. 


NATURALLY to be without cnvy is a certain in- 
dication of great qualities. 


QvVarRELs would never laſt long, if the fault was 
on one ſide only. | 


We never deſire ardently what we deſire ra- 
tionally. 


WHATEVER ignominy we may have incurred, it 
is almoſt always in our power to re-eſtabliſh our 
reputation. oo 


How can we expect that another ſhould keep our 


ſecret, when it is more than we can do ourſelves. 
| OELF- 
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SELF-LOVE is more artful than the moſt artful of 
men. : 


SELF-LOVE, well or ill conducted, conſtitutes vir- 
tue and vice. 


Human prudence, rightly underſtood, is circum- 
ſpect, enlightened ſelf- love. 


NorwirusrAxpixs all the diſcoveries that have 
been made in the regions of ſelf-love, there ſtill re- 
mains much terra incognita. 


Ir 1s leſs difficult to feign the ſenſations we have 
not, than to conceal thoſe we have. 


AFFECTED ſimplicity is refined impoſture, 


Tux health of the ſoul is as precarious as that of 
the body; for when we ſeem ſecure from paſſions, 
we are no leſs in danger of their infection, than we 
are of falling ill when we appear to be well, 


THERE are relapſes in the diſtempers of the ſoul 
as well as in thoſe of the body: thus we often miſ- 
take for a cure, what is no more than an intermiſſion, 

or a change of diſeaſe, 


Tn flaws of the ſoul reſemble t he wounds of the 
body ; the ſear always appears, and they are in 


danger of breaking open again. 


As it is the characteriſtic of great wits to ſay 
much in few words, ſo ſmall wits ſeem to have the 
Lift of ſpeaking much, and faying nothing. 
5 N 3 | Tak 
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Tre exceſſive pleaſure we find in talking of our- 
ſelves, ought to make us apprehenſive that it gives 
but little to our auditors. 


Ir is never more diffcult to ſpeak well, than when 
we are aſhamed of our filence. 


A 600D taſte is the effect of judgement more than 
underſtanding. 


TiTLEs, inſtead of exalting, debaſe thoſe who act 
not up to them, | 


Varo in private ſoldiers is a hazardous trade, 
taken up to get a livelihood. | 
PERFECT valour conſiſts in doing without wit. 
neſſes, all we ſhould be capable of doing before the 
whole world. | 1 


No man can anſwer for his courage who has ne- 
ver been in danger. | 


Ir vanity really overturns not the virtues, it cer- 
*ainly makes them totter, 


' 


Tue moſt violent paſſions have their intermiſſions : 
vanity alone gives us no reſpite. 


TRE reaſon why the pangs of ſhame and jealouſy 
are ſo ſharp, is this: Vanity gives us no aſſiſtance in 
fupporting them. ä | 


Waey our vices have leſt us, we flatter ourſelves 
tht we have left them. 


PRoOs- 


r 
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PROSPERITY is a ſtronger trial of virtue than ad- 
verſity. | 

Txz virtues are loſt in intereſt, as rivers are in 
the ſea, | 


To the honour of virtue it muſt be acknowledged, 


that the greateſt misfortunes befal men from their 


vices. 


We deſpiſe not all thoſe who have vices ; but we 
deſpiſe all thoſe who have no virtues, 


THhrre are people, who, like new ſongs, are in 
vogue only for a time. 


Tuesz are miſtaken who imagine wit and judge- 
ment to be two diſtinct things. Judgement is only 
the perfection of wit, which penetrates into the re- 
ceſſes of things, oblerves all that merits obſervation, 
and perceives what ſeems imperceptible. We muſt 
therefore agree, that it is extenſive wit which produ- 
ces all the effects attributed to judgement. 


Ir is a common fault to be never ſatisfied with 
our fortune, nor diſſatisfied with our underſtanding. 


PoLITENESS of mind conſiſts in a courteous and 
delicate conception. | 


Tu defects of the mind, like thoſe of the face, 
grow worſe as we grow old. | 


Ir is a better employment of the underſtanding 
to bear the misfortuncs that actually befall us, than 
to penetrate into thote that may. _ 


Taoss who have but one ſort of wit, are ſure not 
to pleaſe long. 


4X 


N 4 A MAN 
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A man of ſenſe finds leſs difficulty in ſubmitting 
to a wrong-headed fellow, than in attempting to ſet 
him right. Fs 


Tux labours of the body free men from pains of 
the mind. This it is that conſtitutes the happineſs 


of the poor. 


SMALL geniuſſes are hurt by ſmall events: great 
geniuſſes ſee through and deſpiſe them. 


WEAKNEss is more oppoſite to virtue than is vice 
itſelf, | 


Wear people are incapable of ſincerity. 


Ix there be a man whoſe weak fide has never been 
diſcovered, it is only becauſe we have never accu- 
rately looked for it. N 


We often forgive thoſe who tire us, but cannot 
forgive thoſe whom we tire. 

WE have more power than will ; and it is only to 
diſculpate us to ourſelves, that we often think things 
impracticable. 

Max's chief wiſdom conſiſts in knowing his follies. 


WisDoM is to the mind what health is to the 


Tk common foible of women who have been 
handſome, is to forget that they are now no longer ſo. 


Pr all the violent paſſions, that which leaſt miſ- 
becomes a woman is Love. 


YourTH is continual intoxication. It is the fever 


of Reaſon, 
TEN 
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T E N PR EEC EPT S, 
GIVEN BY pet ; 


WILLIAM LORD BURGHLEY, 


LORD HIGH TREASURER OF ENGLAND, 


TO HIS SECOND SON 


FOBERKT CH ‚‚ 


AFTERWARDS THE BEFBARL OF SALISBURY. 


SON ROBERT, 


H E virtuous inclination of thy matchleſs 
mother, by whoſe tender and godly care thy 
infancy was governed, together with thy education 
under ſo zealous and excellent a tutor, puts me in ra- 
ther aſſurance than hope, that you are not ignorant 
of that ſummum bonum, which is only able to make 
thee happy as well in thy death as life ; I mean, the 
true knowledge and worſhip of thy Creator and Re- 
deemer, without which all other things are vain and 
| miſerable : fo that, thy youth being guided by ſo 
ſufficient a teacher, I make no doubt but he will 
furniſh thy life with divine and moral documents, 
Yet, that I may not caſt off the care beſeeming a 
parent towards his child, or that thou ſhouldeſt have 
cauſe to derive thy whole felicity and welfare rather 
from others than from whence thou receivedſt thy 
breath and being, I think it fit and agreeable to the 
affection I bear thee, to help thee with ſuch rules and 
advertiſements for the ſquaring of thy life, as are 
| 5 rather 
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rather gained by experience than by much reading; 
to the end that, entering into this exorbitant age, 
thou mayſt be the better prepared to ſhun thoſe 
ſcandalous courſes whereunio the world, and the 
lack of experience, may eaſily draw thee. And be- 
cauſe I will not contound thy m mory, I have redu- 
ced them into fen Precepts; and, next unto Moſes? 
tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, thou ſhalt 
reap the benefit, and I the content, And they are 
theſe following. | 


I. 


WHEN it ſhall pleaſe God to bring thee to man's 


eſtate, uſe great providence and cireumſpection in 
chuſing thy wife; for from thence will ſpring all 
thy future good or evil: and it is an action of lite, 
like unto a ſtratagem of war, wherein a man can err 
but once. If thy eſtate be good, match near home 
and at leiſure ; if weak, far off and quickly. En- 
quire diligently of her diſpoſition, . how her pa- 
rents have been inclined in their youth. Let her 
not be poor, how generous ſoever; for a man can 
buy nothing in the market with gentility. Nor 
Chooſe a baſe and uncomely creature altogether tor 
wealth; for it will cauſe contempt in others, and 
loathing in thee. Neither make choice of a dwarf, 
or a fool ; for by the one thou ſhalt beget a race of 
pigmies, the other will be thy continual diſgrace ; 


and it will y.rke thee to hear her talk: for thou 


ſhalt find it to thy great grief, that there is nothing 
more fulſome than a ſlie- fool. 


AnD, touching the guiding of thy houſe, let thy 
hoſpitality be moderate; and, according to the 
"means of thy eſtate, rather plentiful. than ſparing, 
but not coltly ; for I never knew any man grow 


poor 
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poor by keeping an orderly table. But ſome con- 
ſume themſelves through ſecret vices, and their hoſ- 
pitality bears the blame. But baniſh+ ſwiniſh 
drunkards out of thine houſe, which is a vice impair- 
ing health, conſuming much, and makes no ſhow. 
1 never heard praiſe aſcribed to the drunkard, but 
for the well-bearing of his drink; which is a better 
commendation for a brewer's horſe or a dray-man, 
than for either a gentleman or a ſerving- man. Be- 
ware thou ſpend not above three of four parts of thy 
revenues, nor above a. third part of that in thy. 
houſe; for the other two parts will do no more than 
deiray thy extraordinarics, which always ſurmount 
the ordinary by much : otherwiſe thou ſhalt live, 
like a rich beggar, in continua want. And the 
needy man can never live happily nor contenredly.; 
for every diſaſter makes him ready to mortgage or 
ſell ; and that gentieman who ſells an acre of land, 
ſells an ounce of credit : for gentility 1s nothing elſe 
but antient riches; ſo that if the foundation ſhall 
at any time fink, the building muſt need follow. 
So much for the Firſt Precept. 


It. 


BRING thy children up in learning and obedience, 
yet without outward auſterity. Praiſe them opevly, 
reprehend them ſecretly, Give them good counte- | 
nance and convenient maintenance according to thy fil 

ability, otherwiſe thy life would ſeem their bon- i 
dage; and what portion thou ſhalt leave them at of 
thy death, they will thank D-ath for it, and not thee. 

And I am perſuaded that the foolith cockering of 
ſome parents, ard the over-ſtern carriage of others, 

cauſeth more men and women to take ill courſes, than 10 
their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy daugh- "_ 
ters ia time, leſt they marry themſelves. And ſuffer th 
not thy ſons to pals the Alps; for they ſhall learn | 

wp | | nothing iM 
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nothing there but pride, blaſphemy, and atheiſm : 
and 1f by travel they get a few broken languages, 
that ſhall profit them nothing more than to have 
one mcat ſerved in divers diſhes. Neither, by my 
conſent, ſhalt thou train them up in wars; for he 
that ſets up his reſt to live by that profeſſion, can 
hardly be an honeſt man or a good chriſtian : beſide, 


it is a ſcience no longer in requeſt than uſe ; for 


ſoldiers in peace are like chimneys in ſummer, 


III. 


LI vk not in the country without corn and cattle 
about thee; for he that putteth his hand to the 
purſe for every expence of houſehold, is like him 
that keepeth water in a ſieve: and what proviſion 
thou ſhalt want, learn to buy it at the beſt hand; 
for there is one penny ſaved in four, betwixt buy- 
ing in thy need, and when the markets and ſeaſons 


ſerve fitteſt for it. Be not ſerved with kinſmen, or 


friends, or men intreated to ſlay ; for they expect 
much, and do little: nor with ſuch as are amo- 
Tous ; for their heads are intoxicated. And keep 
rather too few, than one too many. Feed them 
well, and pay them with the moſt ; and then thou 
mayeſt boldly require ſervice at their hands. 


IV. 


LET thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy 


houſe and table. Grace them with thy countenance, 
and further them in all honeſt actions ; for by theſe 
means thou ſhalt ſo double the band of nature, as 
thou ſhalt find them ſo many advocates to plead an 
apology for thee behind thy back. But ſhake off thoſe 

low-worms, I mean parafites and ſycophants, who 


will feed and fawn upon thee in the ſummer of proſ- 


-perity ; but in adverſe ſtorms they will ſhelter thee 
no more thin an harbour in winter. 
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V. 


BRwARE of ſuretyſhip for thy beſt friends. He 
that payeth another man's debts, ſeeketh his own 
decay. But if thou canſt not otherwiſe chuſe, ra- 
ther lend thy money thyſelf upon good bonds, al- 
though thou borrow it; ſo ſhalt thou ſecure thyſelf 
and pleaſure thy friend. Neither borrow money of 


a a neighbour or a friend, but of a ſtranger ; where 


paying for it, thou ſhalt hear no more of it: other- 
wiſe thou ſhalt eclipſe thy credit, loſe thy freedom, 
and pay as dear as to another. But in borrowing of 
money be precious of thy word ; for he that hath 
care of keeping days of pay ment, 1s lord of another 


man's purſe. 


” Wks 


UNDERTAKE no ſuit againſt a poor man with re- 
ceiving much wrong; for, beſides that thou makeſt 
him thy compeer, it is a baſe conqueſt to triumph 
where there is ſmall reſiſtance. Neither attempt 
law againſt any man before thou be fully reſolved 
that thou haſt right on thy fide, and then ſpare not 
for either money or pains; for a cauſe or two fo 
followed and obtained, will free thee from ſuits great 
part of thy life. 


VH. 


Bx ſure to keep ſome great man thy friend, but 


trouble him not for trifles. Compliment him often 


with many, yet ſmall gifts, and of little charge, 


And if thou haſt cauſe to beſtow any great gratuity, 
let it be ſomething which may be daily in fight ; 
otherwiſe, in this ambitious age, thou ſhalt remain 
like a hop without a pole, live in obſcurity, and be 


4 


made a foot. ball for every inſulting companion to 


ſpurn at. Fe 
| Towards 
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VIII. 


Towarps thy ſuperiors, be humble, yet gene. 
rous ; with thine equals, familiar, yet reſpective. 
Towards thine interiors ſhew much humanity, and 
ſome familiarity ; as to bow the body, ſtretch forth 
the hand, and to uncover the head, with ſuch like 
popular compliments. I he firſt prepares thy way 
to advancement : the ſecond makes thee known for 


a man well bred : the third gains a good report, 


which, once got, 1s eaſily kept ; for right humanity 
takes ſuch deep root in the minds of the multitude, 
as they are eaſilier gained by unprofitable courteſies 
than by churliſh benefits. Yet I adviſe thee not to 


affect or neglect popularity too much. Seek not to 


be Eſſex: ſhun to be Raleigh. _ 


IX. 


TxvusT not any man with thy life, credit, or 
eſtate ; for it is mere folly for a man to enthrall him- 
felf to a friend, as though, occafion being offered, 
he ſhould not dare to become thy enemy. 


X. 
BE not ſcurrilous in converſation, nor ſatirical in 
thy jeſts: the one will make thee unwelcome to all 
company; the other pulls on 2 and gets 
the hatred of thy beſt friends; for ſuſpicious jeſts 
(when any of them ſavour of truth) leave a bitter- 
neſs in the minds of thoſe which are touched. 
And albeit J have already pointed at this incluſively, 
yet I think it neceſſary to leave it to thee as a ſpe- 
cial caution ; becauſe I have ſeen many ſo prone 
to quip and gird, as they would rather loſe their 
friend than their jeſt. And if perchance their boil- 


- ing brain yield a quaint ſcoff, they will travail to be 


delivered of it as a woman with child, 'Theſe nim- 
ble fancies are but the froth of wit. A . . 
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Pr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
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 CounTteovus REA DER, 


F HAVE heard that nothing gives an author ſo 


great pleaſure as to find his works reſpectfully 
quoted by others. Judge, then, how much I muſt 
have been gratified by an incident I am going to 
relate to you. I ſtopped my horſe lately, where a 
great number of people were collected at an auction 


of merchants goods. The hour of ſale not being 


come, they were converſing on the badneſs of the 


times, and one of the company called to a plain, 


clean, old man, with white locks, Pray, Father 
* Ahraham, what think you of the times? Will not 
* theſe heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How 
« ſhall we be ever able to pay them? What would 
© you adviſe us to?” — Father Abraham 
ſtood up, and replied, If you would have my ad- 
vice, I will give it you in ſhort, “ for a word to 
© the wiſe is enough,” as Poor Richard ſays. 


They joined in defiring bim to ſpeak his mind, and 


gathering round him he proceeded as follows“: 


[“ Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to collect into one piece all the 


ſayings upon the following ſubjects, vhich he had dropped in 
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* FRIEND, ſays he, the taxes are indeed very 
© heavy; and if thoſe laid on by the government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
more eaſily orſcharge them; but we have many 


We are taxed twice as much by our idleneſs, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times as 


NY & a «a 6A «a a 


commiſſioners cannot eaſe or deliver us, by allow- 
ing an abatement. However, let us hearken to 
* good advice, and ſomething may be done for us ; 
“God helps them that help themſelves,” as Poor 


Richard ſays. 


I. It would he thought a hard government 
© that ſhould tax its people one-tenth part of their 
time to be employed in its ſervice : but idleneſs 
© taxes many of us much more; ſloth, by bringing 
© on diſeaſes, abſolutely ſhortens life.“ Sloth, 
& like ruſt, conſumes faſter than labour wears, 
«© while the uſed key is always bright,” as poor 
Richard fays.—But doſt thou love life, then do 
& not ſquander time, for that is the ſtuff life is made 
& of,” as Poor Richard ſays. How much more 


than is neceflary do we ſpend in fleep; forgetting | 


£ that, © The ſlee ping fox catches no poultry, and 
& that there will be ſlee ping enough in the grave,” 
as Poor Richard ſays. - 


the courſe of publiſhing the Almanack called Poor Richard ; 
introduced Father Abrabam for this purpoſe. Hence it is, that 
Poor Richard is ſo often quoted. —Notwithitanding the ſtroke 
of humour in the concluding paragraph of this addreſs, Poor Ri- 
chard [ Saunders] and Father Abraham have proved in America, 
that they are no common preachers. And ſhall we brother En- 
gliſhmen refuſe good ſenſe and faving knowledge, becauſe it 
comes from the other ſide of the water? | | 1 

| F 


* 


others, and much more grievous to ſome of us. 


much by our folly; and from theſe taxes the 
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«« Ip time be of all things the mot precious, waſt- 
oor Richard ſays, the 
«© greateſtprodigality ;” ſince as heelſewhere tells us, 


© ing time muſt be,“ as 


4 Loſttime is never found again; and what we call 
“ time enough always proves little enough: Let 


«© us then up and be doing, and doing tothe purpoſe: 
© ſo by diligence we ſhall do more with leſs per- 
6 Pg „ Sloth makes all things difficult, but 


ͤindu all eaſy; and, He that riſeth late, muſt 
„ trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce overtake his buſineſs 
„ at night; while lazineſs travels ſo ſlowly, that 
4 poverty ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy buſineſs, 


6 let not that drive thee ; and, Early to bed, and 


« early to riſe, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
& wiſc,”” as Poor Richard ſays. | 


* So what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for better 


© times ; we may make theſe times better, if we be- 


* ſhr ourſelves. Induſtry need not wiſh, and he 
& that lives upon hope will die faſting. There 


& are no gains without pains; then, Help hands, 
& for I have no lands,” or, if I have they are 
« ſmartly taxed. *©* He that hath a trade, hath an 
& eſtate; and he that hath a calling, hath an office 
& of profit and honour, as Poor Richard ſays ; 
© but then the trade muſt be worked at, and the 
© calling well followed, or neither the eſtate nor the 
© office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are 
< induſtrious we ſhall never ſtarve; for, ©* At the 
« working man's houſe hunger looks in, but dares 
&< not enter.“ Nor will the bailiff or the conſtable 
© enter, for, Induſtry pays debts, while deſpair 
4 encreaſeth them.“ What though you have found 
© no treaſure, nor has any rich relation left you a 
© legacy, © Diligence is the mother of good luck, 


© and God gives all 88 to induſtry. Then 


«© plow 
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% plow deep, while fluggards ſleep, and you ſhall 
«© have corn to ſell and to keep.“ Work white it 
is called to-day, for you know not how much you 

may be hindered: to-morrow. One to-day is 

*© worth two to-morrows, as Poor Richard ſays; 

«© and farther, Never leave that till to-morrow, 

& which you can do to-day.” If you were a ſer- 

« vant, would you not be aſhamed that a good ma- 

« ſter ſhould catch you idle? Are you then your 

* own maſter? Be aſhamed to catch yourſelf idle, 

© when there is ſo much to be done for yourſe}f, 

your family, your country, and your king, Han- 

dle your tools. without ' mittens; remember, 
% That the cat in gloves catches no mice, as Poor 
© Richard ſays. , It is true there is much to be done, 
and perhaps, you are weak-handed ; but ſtick to 

* it ſteadily, and' you will ſee great effects; for 

e Conſtant dropping wears away ſtones; and by 

& diligence and patience the moufe ate in two the 

4% cable; and litile ſtrokes fell great oaks. “ 


© MzTHminks I hear ſome of you ſay, © Muſt a 
© man afford himſelf no leiſure 9”? I will tell thee, 
© my friend, what Poor Richard ſays; “ Employ. 
& thy time well, if thou meaneſt to gain leiſure, ns f 
& fſince thou art not ſure vf a minute, throw not away 
& an hour.” Leiſure is time for doing ſomething 
« uſeful ; this leiſure the diligent man will obtain, 
but the lazy man never; for, © A life of leiſure 
* and a life of lazineſs are two things. Many 
«© without labour would live by their wits only, but 
«© they break for want of ſtock ;** whereas induſtry 
gives comfort, and plenty, and reſpect. Fly © 
« pleaſures and they will follow you. The diligent 
% ſpinner has a large fluft ; and now I have a ſheep « 
<& and a cow, every body bids me good-morrow.” 

53-43. II, Bur 
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II. Bur with our induſtry we muſt likewiſe be 
© ſteady, ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own 
* affairs with our own eyes, and not truſt too much 
« to others ;* for, as Poor Richard ſays, 


&« I never ſaw an oft-removed tree, h 
« Nor yet an oft- removed family, 3 
“ That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.“ 


© And again; Three removes are as bad as a 


ve fire;” and again, © Keep thy ſhop, and thy ſhop 
e will keep thee';” and again,“! If you would have 


„ your buſineſs done, go; if not, ſend.“ And again, 


« He that by the plough would thrive, 

„ Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.” | 
© And again, The eye of the maſter will do more 
«© work than both his hands; and again, Want 
© of care does us more damage than want of know- 
«« ledge ;** and again, © Not to overſee workmen, 


« 3s to leave them your purſe open.” Truſting too 
much to others care is the ruin of many; for, 
4 In the affairs of this world, men are ſaved not by 


cc faith, but by the want of it:“ But a man's own 
care is profitable; for, If you would have a 
« faithful ſervant, and one that you like, ſerve 
„ yourſelf. A little negle& may breed great mif- 
c chief; for want of a nail the ſhoe was loſt; for 
« want of a ſhoe the horſe was loſt; and for want 
« of a horſe the rider was loſt,” being overtaken 


and ſlain by the enemy; all for want of a little 


© care about a horſe-ſhoe nail.” 


III. So much for induſtry, my friends, and at- 
© tcntion to one's on buſinefs ; but to theſe we 


< muſt add frugality, if we would make our induſtry 


© more certainly ſucceſsful. A man may, if he 
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* knows not how. to ſave as he gets, © keep his noſe 
* all his life to the grindſtone, and die not worth a 
“ groat at laſt. A fat kitchen makes a lean will,” 


and | 


„ Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, . 
Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplitting.” 


If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, as well 
Jas of getting. The Indies have not made Spain 
rich, becaule her out-goes are greater than her 
„ incomes,” | 


* Away, then, with your expenſive follies, and 
* you will not then have ſo much cauſe to complain 
* of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable fami- 


lies; for 


« Women and wine, game and deceit, 
„Makes the wealth ſmall, and the want great.“ 


And farther, © What maintains one vice would 
«© bring up two children.” You may think, per- 
* haps, that a little tea, or a little punch now and 
then, diet a little more coſtly, cloaths a little finer, 
© and a little entertainment now and then, can be no 


great matter; but remember. Many a little 


„% makes a mickle.” Beware of little expences ; 
& A ſmall leak will fink a great ſhip,”” as Poor Ri- 
« chard fajs ; and again, Who-dainties love, ſhall 
+ beggars prove ;”” and moreover, © Fools make 
6 feaſts, and wiſe men cat them.” Heie you are 
all got together to this ſale of fineries and nick- 
* nacks. You call them goods; but if you do not 
take care, they will prove eis to ſome of you. 
* You expect they will be ſold cheap, and, perhaps, 


* 


© no 
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no occaſion for them they muſt he dear to you. 
Remember what Poor Richard ſays, Buy what 
& thou hatt »o need of, and ere long thou ſhalt fell 
6 thy neceſſaries.“ And again, & At a great 
« penny-worth pauſe a while.“ He means, that 
« perhaps the ch apneis is apparent only, and not 
© real ; or the bargain, by ſtraitening tice in thy 
+ buſineſs, may do thee more harm than good. For 
in another place he ſays, © Many have been ruin- 


& ed by buying good penny-worths.“ Again, „It 


& 1s fooliſh to lay out money in a purchaſe of re- 
« pentance ;*' and yet this folly is practiſed every 
£ day at auctions, for want of minding the Alma- 
s nack, Many a one, for the ſake of ſinery on the 
$ back, have gone with a hungry belly, and half 
© ſtarved their families; Silks and ſattins, ſcarlets 
and velvet, put out the kitchen fire,“ as Poor 
* Richard ſays. Theſe ar. not the neceſſaries of life, 
they can ſcarcely be call-d the convemences; and 
yet only becaule they look p etty, how many want 
to have them ? By theſe and other ext. avagances, 
the genteel are reduced to poverty, and fo-ced to 
borrow of thoſe. whom they formerly def\iſed, but 
who, through induſtry and frugality, have main- 
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plainly, that A ploughman on his legs, is higher 
e than a gentleman on his knees,” as Poor Richard 
* ſays. Perhaps they have had a {mall eſtate left 
them, which they knew not the getting of ; they 
think © lt is day and will never be night ;*? thut 
6 a little to be ſpent out of fo much is not worth 
* minding ; but Always taking out oSthe meal- 
& tub, and never putting in, ſoon comes to the bot- 
„ tom,” as Poor Richard ſays; and then, + When 


& the well is dry, they know the worth of water.“ 
© But this they might have kuown before, if they 
„ had taken his advice: © If you would know tie 
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tained their ſtanding; in which caſe it appears 
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% value of money, go and try to borrow ſome ; for 

he that. goes a, borrowing; goes a ſorrowing,“ as 

Poor Richard ſays; and indeed ſo does he that 

lends to ſuch people, when he goes to get ĩt in again. 

Poor Dick farther adviſes and ſa yes 


« Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe ; 
„ Ere, fancy you conſalt, conſult your purſe,” 


And again, „Pride is as loud a beggar as want, 
and a great deal more ſaucy.” When you have 
© bought one fine thing, you muſt buy ten mote, 
that your appearance my be all of a-p'ece ; but 
Poor Dick ſays, ** It is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt 
„ defire, than to ſatisfy all that follow it:“ And it 
© is as truly folly for the pour to ape the rich, as for 
the frog to ſwell, in order to equal the ox. 


« Veſſels large may venture more, 
<« But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore.” 


© IT is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed : for, as 
© Poor Richard ſays, ** Pride that dines on vanity, 
% ſups on contempt ;--Pride breakfaſted with plenty, 
< dined with poverty, and ſupped with infamy.“ 
And, aficr all, of what uſe is this pride of appear- 
© ance, for which ſo much is riſked, ſo much is ſuf- 
© fered? It cannot promote health, nor eaſe pain ; 
© it makes no increaſe of merit in the perſon, it. 
© creates envy, it haſtens misfortune. | 


Bur what madneſs muſt it be to run in debt for 

«© theſe ſuperfluities? We are offered by the terms 
of this ſale, ſix months credit ; and that perhaps 
has induced ſome of us to attend it, becauſe we 
cannot ſpare the ready money, and hope now to 
* be fine without it. But, ah! think what you do 
„hen you run in debt; you give another 23 
| over 
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< over your liberty, If you cannot pay at the time, 
* = will be aſhamed to fe: your creditor ; vou will 
© be in fear when you ſpeak io him; you will make 
poor piriful ſneaking excuſcs, and by degrees come 
to loſe your veracity, and link ats ele downright 
lying; for, * The ſecond vice is lying, the firſt is 
„running in debt,” as Poor Richard ſays; and 
again to the ſame purpoſe, “ Lying rides upon 
«© Debt's back ;” whereas a free-born Engliſhidan 
© ought not to be aſhamed or atraid to 7 or ſpeak 
to any man living, But poverty. often deprives 2 
man of all ſpirit and virtue. It is hard for an 
empty bag to ſtand upright.” What would you 
think of that prince, or of that government, who 
ſhould iſſue an edict forbidding you to drefs like a 
gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of impriſon- 
ment, or ſervitude ? Would you not ſay that you 
were free, have a right to dreſs as you'pleaſe, and 
that ſuch an edi& would be a breach of your pri- 
vileges, and ſuch a government tyraanical ? And 
yet you are about to put yourſelf under that ty- 
ranny, when you run in debt for ſuch dreſs! Your 
creditor has authority, at his pleaſure, to deprive 
you of your liberty, by confining you in jail for 
life, or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if you ſhould 
not be able to pay him. When you have got your 
© bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of payment; 
© but, as Poor Richard ſays, ** Creditors have het- 
«© ter memories than debtors ; creditors are a ſuper- 
te ſtitious ſect, great ob'ervers of ſet. days and times.“ 
The day comes round before you are aware, and 
the demand is made before you are prepared to 
ſatisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in mind, 
the term which at firſt. ſeemed ſo long, will, 
as it leſſens, appear extremely ſhort. Time will“ 
ſeem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as his ſhoulders. ** Thoſe have a ſhort Lent, 
8 | &© who 
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< who owe money to be paid at Eaſter.” At preſent 
perhaps, you may think yourſelves in thriving cir- 
* cumſtances, and that you can bear a little extra- 
* vagance without injury, but 


« For age and want ſave while you may, 
« No morning-ſun laſts a whole day.“ 


©. Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever 
while you live, expence is conſtant and certain; 
and, It is eafier to build two chimneys, than 
4% to keep one in fuel,” as Poor Richard ſays; fo 
* Rather go to bed ſupperleſs, than riſe in debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
< *Tis the ſtone that will turn all your lead into gold.” 


Ax when you have got the philoſopher's ſtone, 
© ſure you will no longer complain of bad times, or 
* the difficulty of paying taxes. 


IV. Taxis doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and 


© wiſdom. But, after all, do not depend too much 
upon your own induſtry and frugality, and pru- 
£ dence, though excellent things; for they may be 
£ all blaſted without the bieſſing of heaven; and 
© therefore, aſk that bleſſing humbly, and be not 


< uncharitable to thoſe that at preſent ſeem to want 


6 it, but comfort and help them. Remember Job 
4 ſuffered, and was afterwards proſperous. 


Ax now to conclude, © Experience keeps a dear 
& ſchool, but fools will learn in no other,“ as Poor 
© Richard ſays, and ſcarce in that; for, it is true, 
«© We may give advice, but we cannot give con- 
e duct: However, remember this, They that 
« will not be counſelled, cannot be helped!“ and 
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© farther, that“ Tf you will not hear Reaſon, me 


„will ſurely rap your knuckles,” as Poor Richard 
6 ſays. | ' 3 5 


Trvs the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine 
and immediately practiſed the contrary, juſt as if it 
had been a common ſermon ; for the anion open- 
ed, and they began to buy extravagantly.— I found 
the good man had thoroughly ſtudied my Almanacks, 
and digeſted all I had dropt on theſe topics during 
the courſe. of twenty-five years. The frequent 
mention he made of me, muſt have tired any one 
_ elſe; but my vanity was wonderfully delighted 
with it, though I was conſcious, that not a tenth 
part of the wiſdom was my own, which he aſcribed 
to me; but rather the gleanings that I had made of 
the ſenſe of all ages and nations. However, I reſol - 
ved to be the better for the echo of it ; and, though 


I had at firſt determined to buy ſtuff for a new coat, 


I went away reſolved to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the ſame, thy pro- 
fit will be as great as mine, — I am, as ever, 


Thine to ſerve thee, 


RICHARD SAUNDERS. 
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| ERS 2287 ANT ; being, A Collection of Se- 


lect Pieces from our bell Modern Writers: Cal- 


0 culated to eradicate vulgar Prejydices and Ruſ- 


. tieity of Manners ;. improve the Underſtand- 


ing rectify. the Will.; purify the Paſſions; 
rect direct the Moods of 5 ta the Purſuit of 
proper Objects; and to facilitate their Read- 
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Try 88d, with Elegance and 12 Parti- 
cCularly adapted for the Uſe © 


our eminent 
Schools and Academies, as.well as private Per- 
ſons, who have not an Opportunity of peruſing 


the Works of thoſe celebrated Authors, from 
irhence this Collection is made. Divided into 
ſmall Portions for the Eaſe of Reading in 
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Ton Mooxe,: Author of the Practical Naviga- 


tor and Seaman's New _ Athſtant. FI 
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Containing Rules and Directions for Speaking 

and Writing the Engliſh Language with Pro- 

_ priety and Accuracy: PE by a Variety 
of 


BOOKS" PAINTED row. RICHARDION. 
of Examples and Exereiſet For the Uſe of 
| Schools; The Second Edition; carefully” re- 
viſedz corre&dd; and improved. By the Rev. 
Jonx Saw, Head-maſter of the free Grammar- 
School at Rochdale, in Lancaſhire, Price 
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3.A TABLE upon a Plan entbvelymiwy whithipre- 
ſents a clear and ſuceinct Method for declining 
every Atticle / Noun, and Pronovth, and which” 
| . — to one Claſs or Form of Con Jogation all 
the Verbs in the French Ton 5 N Du 
Mir Ax; Teacher of Greek? * e French 
Language 8 &c. Price Five Shillings, priated 
upon. one Sheet of fine Imperial Paper. 


„The Table before us is comprehenfive to a 
Degree b&yond what we ſhould have conceived 
„to have been poſfible. It relates not merely to 
_ «the, regular eclenſions- and Conjugation, but 
«*extends.-to' all the Anomalies of the French 
4 Tongue. It is clear, digeſted, and ſtriking. So 
6% far, therefore, as a Chart of Linguage, which 
brings the Whole before us in one Point of View, 
% can; be. uſefal, the Table of Mr: Du Mirand i 18 
. entitled to Commendation and Applauſe.“ 

i See Eng. Rev. Sept. 1787. 


4 A NEW CONPENDIOUS GRRNHMHAR of 
the GREEK TONGUE, wherein the Ele- 


ments of the Language are plainly and briefly 


compriſed in Engliſh ; for the Uſe of Schools 

and private Gentlemen, whether they have been 

taught Latin or not. By WILLI LM BELL, A. B. 

The Fourth Edition, with er | OY 
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5. A NEW COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of 


the LATIN TONGUE. By the fame Author. 
Third Edition. Price One Shilling and Six- 
Pence. : e ES 8 "TE 


6. BISCHOFF's NOMENCLATOR, in Latin, 


French, and Engliſh, 8vo. Price Two Shil- 


7. SELECT PASSAGES from VARIOUS Au. 


THORS. By a LADY. Deſigned to form the 
Minds and Manners of Young Perſons. Price 
wy Three Shillings and Sixpence bound. | 


8. The LIFE of SCIPIO AFRICANUS, and of 
EPAMINONDAS; intended as a Supplement 
to Plutarch's Lives. With Notes and Obſer- 
vations on the Battle of Zama, and Remarks, 
critical and (hiſtorical, on the principal Battles 
of Epaminondas, by M. de Folard. To whick 
is prefixed, a Diſſertation on the Diſtinction 
between a Great Man, and an IIluſtrious or 
Eminent Man; by the Abbe De St. Pierre, of 
he French Academy. Now firſt tranſlated into 
Engliſh from the Original French of the Abbe 
Seran de la Tour, by the Rev. R. PAR RY, 

. Rector of Kemerton, in Glouceſterſhire. In 

Tuo Volumes. Price Ten Shillings in Boards. 


